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Aotes. 
PATRICK LORD RUTHVEN. 


This nobleman, the father of the first Earl of 
Gowrie, was obliged to fly from the wrath of 
Queen Mary for being a prominent actor in the 
slaughter of Rizzio. He got safely to Berwick- 
caTweed, and from thence proceeded to New- 
castle, where he died on June 13, 1566, having 
been dangerously ill at the period of his flight. 

His lordship was the eldest son of William, 
second Lord Ruthven, and Jean Halyburton, in 
her own right Baroness Halyburton of Dirleton. 
He thus was both Lord Ruthven and Lord Dirle- 
ton. He had a brother Alexander, who is men- 
tioned in the letter which follows. 

Through Iffs mother Lord Ruthven inherited 

estates in the counties of Haddington and 
Berwick, where the Lords Halyburton of Dirleton 
had vast ssions. I never saw any autograph 
of this celebrated person, but having had the good 
fortune to become possessor of a letter—or, as he 
calls it on the back, an “ obligation ”—entirely 
hologra h, I have transcribed it for insertion in 
“N. and Q.,” not only for the extreme rarity of 
his autographs, but its intrinsic interest. 

It isa remarkable document, and shows that his 
lordship was never unmindful of his own interest. 
It mentions the death of the Provost of Dirle- 
ton, and the fact that the “Provestrie” is in his 
gift, and that he had given it to his servant— 
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| probably meaning Chaplain—Sir Robert Oystler, 
under certain conditions. His lordship is to kee 

the Temple lands—that is to say, the lands whic 

had originally belonged to the Templars and Hos- 
pitallers—a designation by which such portions 
of land, even at this date, are designated in Scot- 
land. The stipulations are as minute and par- 
ticular as if they had been suggested by ole 
agent. His lordship’s spelling is not always in- 
telligible; and the though vigorous 
and apparently plain, is, from the peculiarity of 
the contractions and the spelling, not very easily 
— The copy now printed is upon the 
whole correct enough. His son William, who is 
mentioned by him, was the first Earl of Gowrie. 
He paid the penalty of his life for endeavouring 
to rescue James VI. from the power of that un- 
principled favourite the titular Earl of Arran :— 


“Trayst frend, eftir mayst hairtly commendatiounis 
this schalbe to schaw you that I am informit that the 
provest of Dyrltoun is deid, and the provestrie is at my 
gyft, and I haue gyffin it to Sir Robert my siruand, and 
intends to haue the temple lands in feu to ane of my 
sonis callyt Willem, and would haue securate of him of 
the same, togydder that he sall resign the said prowestrie 
to my brother Alexander, or ony of my sonnis that I 
think meyt for the samyn; and now constantly it payes 
xxx merkis, that is xx to the provest and x to ane preist 
to serfe it, and I would be contentyt to be bound in my 
chartour with some augmentation becaus of the few he 
pay the hail soume, bot then I wauld have an obligation 
that my son sulde pay na mair to him in.during his lyf- 
— except the xx merks be yeir, and my sone to gar 
the seruice so to be done, and I think that is na greyht 
sekerness yat he has mak yame to gyff chartour and 
sasing without dayt or witnesses, as 3airto I gaue it 
afoyr, and syklyke I will haue chartour and presept in- 
stantly of his lands of the chaplenrey of haliburton callyt 
mairestoun, in few in lyk manner to my sone William, 
and he to pay als mekyll for the same as it pais now xl 
and mair of augmentatioun therfor. I desyr 30u to tak 
r pains to mak yir securities as you think mayst suir. 

sall recompense you for zour lawbers, referring ye rest 
to my broder quhom to pless, yairto gyfe credaite and 
God conserfe you. Written at Dyrltoun ye xvj day of 
Merche. Also 3e sall gar testify this obligatioun yat he 
sall resign ye chaplainry of halyburton as weill as his 
provestrie to quhom yat I wry prouiding yat he bruik 
yt for his lyftyme and syklyk to renew yir euidentis 
that ‘he gyfis instantly sa aft as I pleis with the awyce of 
men of law to mak this suyr as we sall think expelent 

Yours, 
“ RuTHWEN.” 

“In dorso— 

“Sir Robert Oysleyn obligatioun yet he suld set his 
landis of ye provestrie of Dyrltoun and Marystoun to 
William Ruthven my sone.” 


How strange all this appears. There is the 
unscrupulous baron—who rose from a sick bed to 

rticipate in a murder insisted on by a jealous 
So, whose mind had been influenced by unscru- 
pulous courtiers—penning a letter to his chaplain 
as to the best way to turn the rents and profits 
of an ecclesiastical endowment, which had be- 
come vacant by the demise of its incumbent, to the 
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advantage of himself and family. Yet this man’s 
fortune was great; he held the most fertile por- 
tions of land in Perthshire, Haddingtonshire, and 
the Merse; and at the date of the fall of the 
family, in 1600, it was said that the Gowries 
could reach England from Perth, of which they 
were Provosts, without being under the necessity 
of leaving their own domains. J. M. 


INEDITED PIECES.—I. 
JOHAN CROPHILL'’S THREE PoTS, PEACE, MERCY, 
AND CHARITY. 
From time to time, and by the Editor's leave, I 
propose to print in these volumes some short in- 


edited early poems that I have collected with a | 


view to a volume of Miscellaneous Poems for the 
Early English Text Society. They will probably 
be gathered together in a volume ultimately, but 
meantime there seems no reason to delay longer 
their separate issue. This first piece is printed to 
get rid of one of those entries in Ritson’s Bibiio- 

hica Poetica which look at one so reproach- 
falty, saying “ When do you mean to put me in 
type?” whenever one turns over Ritson’s pages. 
The entry I refer to is as follows: — 


“ CrRopPHILL, JOHN, &@ cunning-man, conjuror, or astro- 
logical quack, who practised in Suffolk about the year 
1420, has left some try or rimes spoken at an enter- 
tainment of ‘Frere Thomas’ and five ladies of quality 
whose names are mentioned: at which two great bowls, 
or goblets, called ‘ Mersy & Scharyte’ were briskly cir- 
culated : extant in the Harleian MS. 1735, and begin- 
ning ‘ Frere Tomas Fairefelde.’ ” 

F. J. FuRNIvatt. 


MS. Harl. 1735, leaf 48. 


Frere tomas faierfelde, 
(god al-megthete hem 
he has scend hous copys & pottys to welde, 
‘To make hous good schere. 
I most hem bere oueral, 
dothe In schambere & In hale ; 
God 3if hous grace pat per non fale! 
I tank my mayster b* gentyl frere. 
¥ my ladys cope heght scharyte : 
euer[i] day wen sche It se, 
godis blessyng hauet he, 
myn hone gentol frere ! 
weder he com erly ore late, 
we schal hem lat hym In at hore gate, 
and fore hes louf we wy! wake, 
and scharyte, scharyte, schal make hem schere. 


{J my lady dam amice, (or annee) 
hyre coppe heght pasyensys ; 
azen al throst It Is hyre defens ; 
Fore I wylle drenk, ore I go hens, 
Of pis ale so clere. 
wen I haue dronkkyn of p* best, 
ben will I go take my Rest 
at my pelo, & berto I trest, 
and thank p* gentol frere. 


{ dam margret colke, 
hyre coppe hethe modycom, 


| leaf 48 5.) 


Fore sche wylle pout In many a’crom, 
and sche wylle drynk of alle & som, 
wedore It be ale ore bere. 
bow It be ale ore wyn, 
godys bl[e]scyng haue he & myn, 
my none gentyl volontyn, ‘ 
good tomas p* frere, 

{ dam margret debenam, 
sche hat a pout non, 
Fore sche sett yut styel 03 any ston, 
sche wot yut neuer to wom to mak no moii 
nedore fare nore nere ; 
pow sche scet fol styelle, 
sche can thynk foul Ille, 
sche left nought hyre wynd to spelle, 
To thank p* gentolle frere. 


Tone see-man, 

hyre pot heught stanfeld, 

here he commyt al to sceld ; 

bere Is no man bat It schal weid, 
It Is so leue & dere; 

Fore I schal lok It In my schest, 
bere Is no man pat I on strest, 
It schal be keped fore a gest, 

& thank gentyl frere. 


& I, Iohan crophille, eG 
bis tornory alle bey schal be scet on seyd, 
som-wat we schal a-bate hare pryd; 

bey gete no meny of hos In pis tyed 

Fore coppys nore keuerys so klere ; 

my mayst[er) hath me a cope scent, 

my cosyn dauyd bought It werament ; 

wen It In my hand I* hent, 

I thank my mayster be frere. 


{ my name Is crophille, 
I can pis coppe fyelle, 
and bed jou alle scet styelle, 
and make good schere : 
be name per of, It heght plute; 
wen It Is foul of good ale, It Is deute; 
Take soche os god scent to the, 
and thank my lady dere. 


{ Fore p* frere wille no mony take, 
bout euer more he hit fore-sake, 
and ben commyht Rychard est-gate, 
and pout In his Iepsere ; 
Soo Richard berys hom mony among, 
his mayster makys b* meryare song ; 
God 3if him grace to lef long, 
be good genttyel frere! 

{ pes, mersy, & scharyte, 
bis be b* potés name al iij : ad 
when pes Is In bed I-brought, 
and me[ r]sy Is after sought, 
scharyte most com behend, 
and ellys wylle nought be pi frend, 
be Resoun & skyelle, quod Iohan Crophille. 


DRYDEN'’S “ NEGLIGENCES.” 
Speaking of the “ Alexander's Feast,” Johnson 


says: — 
“Tt does not want its negligences; some of the lines 

| are without correspondent rhymes, a defect which I never 

detected but after an acquaintance of many years, and 
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which the enthusiasm of the writer might hinder him 
from perceiving.” 

To which Mr. Cunningham, in his valuable 
edition of the Lives of the Poets, i. 377, appends 
the following note : — 

“There is only one line without a correspondent line— 

And sighed and looked.’ ” 


And Mr. Bell, in his edition of Dryden’s Poems, 
ii. 206, after quoting the above criticism, and 
founding an argument on it as to the haste in 
which the ode must have been written, says : — 

« The lines alluded to by Dr. Johnson will be found in 
the Ist, 2nd, 5th, and 6th stanzas.” 


It is perhaps very rash in me to differ with so 
t a man as Dr. Johnson, and with two such 
Gitigent critics as I have here quoted, but never- 
theless I venture to assert, after very careful 
study, that there is no such “defect” as is here 
“detected.” Dryden considered this ode “ the 
best of all his poetry” ; and, even if there were 
any such want of correspondent rhymes, we may 
depend upon it they were the result, not of negli- 
gence, but design. I will now examine the so- 
called defective stanzas. 

Stanza 1. Mr. Bell may allude to the fifth line, 
“On his imperial throne,” but this plainly rhymes 
with “won” and “son” in the first and second 
lines. Or it may be that he refers to “ None but 
the brave,” but it is surely perfectly evident that, 
although these words are repeated thrice, they are 
in reality only the first half of the line — 


“ None but the brave deserves the fair.” 


Just as well might the member of a congregation 
complain that in the well-known — 
“Oh my poor pol, 
Oh my poor pol, 
Oh my poor polluted soul!” 

there was no rhyme to “ pol.” 

_ Stanza 2. I have utterly failed to discover the 
line which Mr. Bell alludes to, unless he thinks 
that “Jove” could not rhyme to “love” and 
“ above.” 

Stanza 5. This is the stanza condemned by both 
Messrs. Cunningham and Bell, but “ Sighed and 
looked” is surely the half of the line — 

“Sighed and looked, and sighed again,” 


and thus another case of “ M r pol.” 
Stanza 6. Mr. Bell, I suppose, refers to the line— 
“ Behold how they toss their torches on high,” 


but, undubitably, Dryden meant the word “high” 
to rhyme with the “joy” and “ destroy” that 
follow so closely after. Thousands of instances 
might be quoted to prove that this particular 
thyme was fully accepted up to a much later date. 

CHITTELDROOG. 


A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
AUTHORS: HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 


iatho’s t of the invention of letters is 
corroborated by Porphyry (De Vita Pythagore), Euse- 
bius (Demonstratio Evangelica), Pliny (Historia Natu- 
ralis, lib. vii.), and indeed all the Latin writers. The 
Greeks entertained a somewhat different opinion, and 
ascribed the invention of letters to a younger Taaut or 
Hermes than the son of Misraim, and who flourished 
about four centuries afterwards, and was born in Egypt, 
as the first was born in Pheenicia. The Egyptians a 
believed there had been two Mercuries (see Jamblichus, 
De Mysteriis, p. 185; and Fabricii Bibliotheca Greca). 
His editor, Harles, gives a summary of several authori- 
ties. The Chaldeans and Assyrians contend for an earlier 
invention of letters, and that the inyentors lived among 
them, not in Pheenicia or Feypt. (See Cumberland, p. 191; 
Mémoires de [ Académie des Inscriptions, vol. xxxi, 1761, 
p- 121.) 

“ The first Hermes inscribed on walls and columns the 
laws, precepts, and dogmas which he wished to be pre- 
served by various figures and images. He made images 
of Saturn and the rest of the gods, and also formed the 
sacred characters of the elements” [ of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, Warburton, bk. iv. s. 4. p. 79]—Sanchoniatho ; ef. 
Jackson’s Chronologi Antiquities, iii, 33-4; Witsii 
/Egyptiaca, pp. 7,10, 96. These columns became through 
inundations buried in oblivion in subterranean places, but 
when they were accidentally discovered, a second Hermes 
disinterred the sciences thus preserved, and committed to 
writing such precepts as he wished the people to believe 
had been derived by him from these books of stone. 

Manetho, whose chronological canon has, according to 
Spineto and Russell, very undeservedly been looked upon 
as of doubtful authority, states that he took his informa- 
tion from pillars in the land of Seriad, inscribed 
Thoyth, the first Hermes, with hierographic letters, and 
translated after the flood into the Greek tongue with 
hieroglyphic So seg, letters, and deposited in 
volumes by Agathodemon, the second Hermes, father of 
Tat, in the adyta of the Egyptian temples.” (Warburton, 
iii, 158; cf. Marsham, Canon £gypt. p. 231.) Warbur- 
ton observes that ‘epoypagica was used by the ancients 
as a generic term to signify as well sacred letters com- 
posing words, as sacred marks standing for things, ut 
supra. “Some alphabets, as the Ethiopic and Coptic, 
have taken in hieroglyphic figures to compose their let- 
ters, which appears both from their shapes and names,* 
The ancient E ptian did the same, as a learned French 
writer (Count Caylus) hath shown in a very ingenious 
and convincing manner. But this is seen even from the 
names which express letters and literary writing in the 
ancient languages; thus the Greek words onueia and 
ciara signify as well the images of natural things as 
artificial marks or characters ;' and ‘ypdow is both to paint 
and to write. The not attending to this natural and 
easy progress of hieroglyphic images from pictures to 
alphabetic letters made some amongst the ancients, as 
Plato and Tully, when struck with the wonderful artifice 
of an alphabet, conclude that it was no human invention, 
but a gift of the immortal gods.” (bid. p. 101.) There 
are some modern writers who hold that it was usual 
with ancient nations to engrave on columns what they 
designed to transmit to posterity. Marsham ( Chronicus 
iacus, p. 360, &c.) and Whiston ( Fssay to- 

the True Text of the Old Testament, 


non 
wards Restoring 


p. 159) show that the Pillars of Seth, mentioned by 


* Cf. Bunsen’s Egypt, i. 450, and Lepsius, Lettres, p. 18, 
n. 1, pl. xv. bk. 1. 
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Josephas, were no other than those of Sesostris, whose 
Egyptian name was Seth. Jablonski (Pantheon Agyptia- 
cum, lib. v. c. 5) maintains that Seth, Soth, and Thoth 
designated the same pillars. “ It is certain that the Gre- 


cian philosophers and the Egyptian historians took many | 


things from these pillars. Proclus observes, concerning 
Plato from Crantor, that the Egyptian priests affirmed 
that he borrowed the language of the Atlantes from these 
columns, and that they remained even to the days of 
Proclus or Cranthor. Jamblicus acknowledges that Pytha- 


| 
| 


| 


goras received his philosophy from hence, and that he, as | 


well as Plato, formed his notions according to the ancient 
columns of Hermes; others also (as Sanchoniathon the 
Pheenician) have made use of the same monuments. He 
is reported to have taken his Philosophy and History of 
Transactions from the Books of Taautus, and the Inscrip- 
tions of the Temples. Lastly, Manetho, an Egyptian 
writer and prophet, drew his Sacred History from the 
same fountain, wherever that Seriadic Land was in which 


he asserts those columns were placed.”—Burnet, Doctrina | 


Antiqua de Rerum Originibus, p. 105. Cf. Nimrod: a Dis- 
course upon certain Passages of History and Fable. By 
Algernon Herbert, i, 521, sqq. 

On erijAu the Egyptians inscribed all the sciences 
which they cultivated as astronomy (see Petavii Urano- 
logium, ex Achille Tatio, p. 121; Platonis ’Exwouls, 

986),referred to by Martianus Capella (De Nuptiis Phi- 

ie et Mercurii, lib. viii. col. 812, and the authorities 


given, ibid. col. 137). “ Galenus, lib. i, contra Julianum, | 


¢. i, notat in Agypto quicquid in artibus fuerat inventum, 


a oportuisse a communi consessu eruditorum ; tum | 


lemum sine auctoris nomine, inscribebatur columnis, et in 
adytis sacris reponebatur. Hine tantus librorum Mercu- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


rio inscriptorum numerus. De hac re qui velit plura, | 


adeat Is. Casaubonum contra Baronium ; Possevinum, 
Bibl. voce Mercurius ; Colliam de Anib, 1. iii. 24; H. 
Ursinum in Trismegisto, Conringium de Hermet. Medi- 
cina, et Olaum Borrichium ejus antagonistam, Imitati 
sunt hoc Pythagorwzi,” &c. Gale in Jambl. p, 183, The 
abrds of Pythagoras annihilated robs AAovs. 

The probability of the inscriptions on the Hermetic 
pillars has been impugned, and by many they have been 
considered fabulous (see the authorities cited by Fabricius, 
Bibl. Greca, i. c. xi, ; Huet, Dem. Evang. p. 48; Brucker, 


Hist. Philosophia, p. 252; Stillingfleet’s Orig. Sacra, | 


Ef. 11, p. 3 sqq.; Meiners, Hist, Doctrine de Vero Deo; 
unsen’s Egypt, i.7). Consult also Heeren in Stobeum, 
lib. i, c, 52; Josephus, bk. 1. chap. 2. 
The Pheenician history or cosmogony of Sanchoniatho 
= Eusebii Prep. Evang. lib. i. c. 9, 10) will be found 
th a translation in Cory’s Fragments. A translation 


was first published by Cumberland and Whiston (Essay | 
| and ingenious treatise of M. Renan, Mémoire sur Sanchu- 


towards Restoring the True Text of the Old Testament, 
Appendix). Recently the text of Philo’s translation has 
been restored and critically explained by Bunsen (see 
also Stillingfleet, ut supra; Bochart’s Geographia Sacra, 
p- 704 sqq., and Dodwell’s Letters). “I am concerned,” 
says Burnet, “for the loss of Hermes’s Cosmogony, men- 
tioned by Philo-Byblius, than for the want of all the rest 
of the books of Hermes, if ever they were extant) ; from 
thence it is (as one may probably ores) that Sancho- 
niathon has borrowed materials for his Commentaries oa 
the Origin of the World, as well as Diodorus in his Repre- 
sentation of the Egyptian sentiments on the same head.” 
Cf. Diod. Sic. i. c. 3. 

“This Remain of Antiquity has been condemned as 
wholly spurious (Dodwell [ Letters of Advice}, Father 
Simon [Judicium de nupera Isaaci Vossii ad iteratas P. 
Simona Objectiones Responsione |, Montfaucon [ L’ Anti- 

ite iquée, partie 11. tom, ii. pp. 383-85), Stilling- 
eet, ut supra). lt has been defended as perfectly genuine 


(Vossius [ De Historicis Grecis, iv. pp. 55-6), Boe- 
hart [ Geographia Sacra, lib. ii. c, 17]; but especially Dr, 
Cumberland and M. Fourmont, [ ut supra}. It has been 
applied as a prop of a new system in historic fable (Pez- 
ron, Antiquité des Celtes) that the old Saci or Celts were 
the true Titans and gods of antiquity, and has been treated 
as an unintelligible rhapsody from beginning to end, 
But the greatest pains and most exquisite learning have 
been employed in finding out the similitude or sameness 
of this Phenician, or rather Egyptian, tradition of the 
History of the Creation with that delivered by the Jewish 
Lawgiver. The parents of Eastern criticism (Scaliger 
[ De Emendatione Temporum, ad calc. in Berosi Frag- 
menta, Note, p. 26], Selden [ De Baal et Belo Sy 

1662, p. 202; Opp. vol. ii, pt. 1. p. 327], Bochart [ut 
supra); Marsham [wut supra, p. 234], Kircher [ 
Pamphilius, p. 110 sqq.}, &c.) were contented to find in it 
some sparks of truth concerning the creation of the 
world, the origin of idolatry, and the abuse of the names 
of God intermixed with fables; but some of their learned 
successors, particularly a knowing prelate of our own 
country (Dr. Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough [ Phe- 
nician a and a professor of uncommon erudition 
in France, M. Fourmont [wut supra], have attempted to 
demonstrate a marvellous harmony between Sanchunia- 
thon and Moses.” (Blackwell’s ers on Mythology, 
p. 352-8.) 

Respecting the authenticity of these Pheenician frag- 
ments translated by Philo-Byblius, Bunsen remarks : — 
“Why should there not have been sacred records at that 
time of a far more simple and rational character than 
those of later date? There may have been Hermetic 
writings bearing the name of the god Taaut, which really 
or traditionally were based upon old sacred inscriptions, 
written on columns in the pictorial character, and these 
may have been preserved in the temples, . . . . . It does 
not follow that the author of the book which he used was 
really the old Sanchoniathon.” (Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. iv. 
p. 164.) He acquiesces in “the views expressed so de- 
cidedly by Movers in his latest writings, that Philo’s 
work is deserving of the highest respect. Ewald also, 
whose researches have thrown fresh light on many of 
these points, has expressed himself in equally strong 
terms. (Movers, The Spuriousness of the Fragments of 
Sankhuniathon preserved by Eusebius, Jahrbiicher, &c.; 
Researches into the Religion and Gods of the Pheenicians, 
1841; especially pp. 116-147.) His last and clearest 
account is in Ersch’s Encyclopedia ( Phenizien), Ewald’s 
treatise “On the Historical Value of Sankhuniathon,” 
1851, appeared in the fifth volume of the Transactions of 
the Society of Sciences, Gittingen; Selden’s classical 
work, De Diis Syris, and Gesenius’ ta Phani- 
cia are well known. We have now to add the learned 


identity of which with the other Semitic traditions, espe- 
cially those of Kanaan and Syria, they did not entertain 
the slightest doubt.”—pp. 173-4. 

To return to each There are those,” says Wach- 
ter, “ who, at the name of Taaut, are as much alarmed as 
if they had confronted a spectre, struck with a childish 
dread that the Christian religion is endangered if any 


Stes 


| 
niathon, Par, 1858, 4to. (lbid. p- 171.) 
= “When once we are convinced of the genuineness of E 
sca the traditions here given with Euhemeristic confusion, 
f and have proposed to explain them in the sense of the 
: old ngthelny and in their connexion, we cannot shrink 
from following up the work which was commenced by 
the two champions of French philology, Scaliger and 
Bochart—that of reducing the names of the Grecian gods 
back to the Phenician, . . . . . They both sought—often 
‘ in a one-sided manner, and necessarily without success— 
¥ for the names in Jewish tradition; as to the original 
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letters or books existed before the Law of Moses was com- 
mitted to writing. But, to say nothing of the Book of 
Job and the Book of the Wars of the Lord mentioned by 
Moses himself [and the Book of Enoch, which has been 
included among the «Hermetic writings], the verity of 
religion testifies how unfounded is that apprehension. 


the wisdom and goodness of God that man should, in the 
first ages after his fall, have the assistance of such beings 
as the Egyptian Demon Kings were in order to enable 
him to recover in some degree from his fallen state even 
in this life, And, accordingly, [ am convinced that all 
the arts and sciences invented in Egypt derive their 
origin from those Demon Kings, some of whom are men- 
tioned as the inventors of certain arts, such as Isis and 
Osiris of agriculture, and Theuth, or the Hermes of the 
Greeks, and the Mercury of the Latins, of the art of lan- 

ge, as I shall afterwards observe.” (Monboddo’s 
Ancient Metaphysics, vol. iv. p. 161.) He also adduces 
similar traditions of the Chinese and the Peruvians. 
Compare the extracts from Hermes in Stobeus, lib. i. c. 
52, s. 40; and Ammianus Marcellinus, bk. iv. o. 14. For 
the Mercury of the Druids see Cexsar’s Commentaries, 
lib. vi. Harles (Fabricii Bibl. Greca) mentions Kriegs- 
manni Conjectanea de Germania gentis origine, et conditore 
Hermete Trismegisto sive Tuitone, Tubing, 1684. “The 
same ancient writer is alluded to under the various appel- 
lations of Hermes, Amun or Thamus, Thoyth, Mercu- 
rius, * Zoroaster, Osiris, Idris or Adris, and Enoch. Much 
confusion has been caused by mythological and Platonic 
allusions. Plutarch mentions Isis and Osiris so as to co- 
incide with the scriptural truth concerning Enoch, that 
God took him. ‘O yap”Ooipis wal “lois 
els Seods werfrdakay. (Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir. 
362.) “Isis and Osiris truly passed from the state of bene- 
ficent intelligences to the Gods.”—Enoch Restitutus ; or, 
an Attempt to Separate from the Books of Enoch the Book 
we St Jude; Also, a Comparison of the Chronology 

Enoch with the Hebrew Computation, &c. By the Rev. 
ward Murray. Lond, 1836, 


BIsLioTHECAR, CHETHAM. 


TO MR. W.CAREW HAZLITT: A PARAGRAPHIC 
REJOINDER. 


“Your correspondent ete.”—As Mr. Hazrrrr 
now accepts t:» bibliographic maxim of the 
learned Charles Magnin, and also that of one of 
his admirers, we may fairly expect the Hand-book 
to contain much rectification—in the event of a 
re-issue.—Liability to error is the lot of every 
adventurer in authorship—but in conformity with 
the motto chosen, I aimed at exactness ; and be- 
lieve my three notes to be devoid of error. 

The capital charge etc.”—I have made several 


* Livy mentions him as Mercurius Teutates, lib, xxvi. 4. 


charges against Mr. Hazuirr. Now, with re 

to the capital charge, as he is pleased to consider 
it, I persist in declaring my firm conviction that 
William Barret published no other edition of 
Heliodorus than that of 1622, The case is as 
plain as a pike staff. William Barret published 
A trve relation in 1623. Hanna Barret published 
The essayes of the viscount St. Alban in 1625, 
Barret must have closed his career before that 
event. No woman could publish books otherwise 
than as the widow of a stationer (Ames and Her- 
bert, passim). To those who can appreciate evi- 
dence, a word more would be so ae waste. 

“T reiterate the declaration that the Heliodorus 
of [1569] was supposed to be lost.’’ — Admitted, 
with this qualification—by those who had made no 
effort to discover it. The same qualification must 
be applied to his assertions on Fulwell and Howell. 
The edition of 1577 has been recorded in the 
Hand-book, but on my authority (p.692). Mr. Haz- 
LITT now recants ; rejects the evidence of. bishop 
Tanner and Mr. Samuel Paterson; and tries his 
wavering hand at a sarcasm.—To excuse his 
errors, he points out the same errors in others. It 
is an unmanly defence, and justifies the suspicion 
that he is too often a mere transcriber. 

“When Mr. Corey acts the part of an assail- 
ant ete.”—Mr. Hazuitt objects that I have no 
right to assume the identity of the editions of 1605 
and 1606. The remark is a deception: I neither 
claimed the right nor exercised the right. Iam 
inclined to assume it, and so much is on record.— 
While describing me as an assailant, he commits 
an assault on himself—an assault on his credibility ! 
He professes to have ascertained, at least two 
years ago, that the pretence of revision in the 
edition of 1622 was a mere trick. Nevertheless, 
he now assures the purchasers of the Hand-book 
that the translation was “revised and collated by 
W. Barret.” The words revised and collated are 
his own invention ! 

“There is no considerable enigma ete.”” —A 
judicious hint! I should have said, Mr. Haziirr 
closes his article with a two-fold enigma, I. Be- 
cause Fraunce is a geographic reference; and 
II. Because if we assume it to mean Fraunce 
(Abraham) we have to read more than three- 
score lines in search of the solution, and then— 
give it up. 

“If Mr. Corney is not very happy in what he 
calls his proofs etc.”—Mr. Hazxirt gives a sample 
of what he supposes I should call my reasons. He 
makes no distinction between a fact adduced as 
evidence and an incidental remark—but as he 

uotes me correctly, I shall dismiss that clause of 
the paragraph without further comment.—His re- 
marks on the Harley and Fairfax collections will 
be a permanent proof of his want of tact in sound 
and substantial literature. 

“TI may be less fortunate than others etc.”— 


AS the authority of the Gospel is not dimi- 
nished because it was written long after Moses, so it i 
matters little whether Taaut or Moses was the earlier : . 
writer, Even if Taaut wrote first [see Marsham, p. 34] D4 
we should remember that before the Law of Moses men “i 
lived in a state of nature, and ignorant of the arts; that ez. 
consequently it was expedient for Providence and divine ] * 
beneficence to supply guides of human life for the advan- a " 
tage of some portion at least of mankind, and that among 
the Egyptians such benefactors lived is unhesitatingly | a 
asserted by Jo. Henr. Maius in his Selecte Observationes, 2 : 
t.i. Diss. 12.”—“ I am of opinion that it was agreeable to , 
“ing 
| 
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The preface to the Hand-book seemed to indicate 
that Mr. Haztirt, in his own estimation, is far 
above the want of instruction, and I took up the 

, a8 before said, to convince the public that his 
censures and his vauntings, if at all justifiable, 
were not justified by his own doings.—Why he 
should condescend to accept the information of an 
assailant on the Heliodorus of 1622, in preference 
to other particulars, is not explained. Perhaps 
it is a bit of banter—an idea borrowed from some 
early jest-book. The volume is accessible in the 
British Museum ! 

conclude ete.”—To conclude. As Mr. Haz- 
Litt has commended one of my maxims, I am 
emboldened to offer him two more: one, adapted 
to this occasion; the other, with reference to his 
future labours. 

Incompetent scribes seldom consider criticism as 
honest and candid ; and any insinuation that it is of a 
contrary nature should therefore be treated with silent 
contem pt. 

In bibliography, as on other subjects, the exercise of 
= pen should always be accompanied by the exercise of 

wits. 


Barnes, 8.W. 


Botton Corner. 


A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE TALMUDS. 


Object. 

1. The object proposed is an English, French, 
German, and Latin translation of both Talmuds: 
or, an English, &c. translation of the two; or, 
an English, &c. translation of the Babylonian 
Talmud, its omissions being supplied by that of 
Jerusalem. 

2. The Mishna to be first translated into Eng- 
lish, &c. 

3. The Gemara to be next translated into Eng- 
lish, &c. 

4. The commentaries thereon col- 
lected in the time of Rashi (= Rabbi Soloman 
Jarchi), now printed in the margin of the Talmud 
in cursive characters, to be translated into Eng- 
lish, &c. 

5. The Gloss of Rashi, also in the in and 
oo character, to be translated into English, 


6. The persons employed on the Mishna to form 
one class ; Gemara, another class; Tosephoth and 
Rashi, a third class. 

7. The like translations of the Gloss Mekilta 
and Siphra on Exodus; Torath Cohanim on Le- 
viticus; Siphri_on Numbers and Deuteronomy ; 
Tosaphta (or Tosaphtoth); Baraita or Baraitoth 
(called or {225 132); and Bereshith Rabba; 
to be made by a fourth class of persons into En- 

lish, &c. 
: 8. The translation of any other Rabbinical 


works into English, &c. that may be deemed of 
sufficient importance. 


Method. 


The persons to be selected shall be of all de- 
nominations of Christians returned as competent. 
A selection to be made from these of three 

persons for each of the six books of the 
The like for the Gemara . =18 
- Tosephoth and Rashi . = 18 
aa remaining glosses (No. 7 

and 8 ° ° 


Number required for one language . 72 


for four languages 288 

The translations of each class of 18, after re- 
vision by each other, to be subject to a second 
revision by the 72 translators. Every translator 
to have copy of the work done by every other 
translator, and to give his correction, in writing 
on such copy. Each person, therefore, will have 
only a few folios to translate, but four Talmuds 
to revise; and the time occupied will be com- 
paratively short for the translating. 

Steps should be taken to prevent waste of time 
in revision, nothing being done officially viva voce, 
but in writing. T. J. Bucxtox. 

Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 


Spurious ANTIQUITIES MADE IN BrRMINGHAM. 
The following, cut from a recent newspaper, may 
serve as a caution to purchasers of curiosities; it 
is also worth preserving as an addition to what 
has already appeared in “N. & Q.” upon the 
fabrication of false antiquities : — 

“The Rev. Mr. Kell has written to the Southampton 
papers to put the public on guard against purchasing 
spurious antiquities. The latter are represented to be 
pilgrims’ badges, or signacule, used by pilgrims between 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when visiting dif- 
ferent shrines, and are in the form of a short dagger, 
signet ring, brooch, spur, amphora, or relic box, to be 
suspended on a garment. They are manufactured whole- 
sale in Birmingham.” 

J. Harris Grssox. 

Liverpool. 

ProciaMATIon OF Henry VIII. THE 
Possession oF Reticiovs Booxs. — Referring 
back to the earlier issues of “N. & Q.,” as I often 
do with much advantage, I observed the above in 
the 1* S. vii. 421. It may be interesting to note 
that the omissions can be supplied from a com- 

lete and beautifully-written copy in the Cotton 

ollection (Cleop. v.)—the volume which 
contains so many papers concerning ecclesiasti 
matters temp. Seay VIIL. ; many of them cor- 
rected with his own hand. W. H.S. 

Croydon. 
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Tue Marquis oF WESTMEATH AND THE SuL- 
gan. —I think the following cutting about the 
Marquis of Westmeath and the Sultan should be 
preserved permanently in the pages of “ N.&Q. :”— 

“Qn Monday, 15th July, the Marquis of Westmeath 
was presented by the Turkish Ambassador to his Majesty 
the Sultan at a special audience in Buckingham Palace. 
Lord Westmeath, addressing the Sultan, said : — ‘ Sire— 

I feel myself warranted to say, and I[ believe without 
any doubt, that I am the only survivor of those of the 
tish army which debarked in Egypt, under General 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie, in the _ 1801, and who pos- 
sess the medal of the Crescent for the services then per- 
formed, I have presumed to present myself in the presence 
of your Imperial Majesty, in virtue of that military 
decoration which was graciously bestowed upon all those 
in those services for your Majesty’s august pre- 
decessor, the Sultan Selim, in commemoration of the 
recapture of Egypt and its restoration to the Ottoman 
Porte. There were, Sire, three battles between us and 
our then enemies (our friends, I am happy to say, at pre- 
sent, and your Majesty's), in which we were throughout 
successful. It must be observed that our opponents on 
their part conducted themselves with that brilliant cour- 
age which always distinguishes them wherever they are, 
but we overbore all resistance. We never were more 
than 10,000 men under arms, and we sent home to Toulon 
in our ships above 16,000 of the French, according to the 
terms of the convention entered into at Cairo on the 27th 
of June, 1801.’ The Sultan said :—‘ I feel a real pleasure 
at seeing you before me, and to observe upon your breast 
an historical distinction of your gallantry, and of those 
services which you and your companions in arms per- 
formed for my empire at an epoch fortunately now long 
by, when it was pe the effects of a misun- 
Siretandin ig between two great Powers, now my sincere 
allies.’ ”—1867. 
H. Lorrvs TotrennaM. 

In Aberdeenshire, and generally 
throughout the North of Scotland, there is a 
— rhythmical proverb connected with the 

east of the Puritication of St. Mary, in which the 
nature of the winter weather is supposed to be 
foretold. It runs thus: — 

“ If Candlemas Day be clear and fair, 
The half of the winter’s to come, and mair ; 
If Candlemas Day be mirk and foul, 
The half of the winter is gane at Yule.” 

There is a corresponding Latin vaticination :— 

“ Si Sol splendescat, Maria Purificante, 

Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante.” 

Can any of your correspondents trace the Latin 
thyme to its source ? A. R. 

t, Aberdeenshire, Candlemas Day, 1868. 

Proyvunciation or “CHa” anp “ CHEER,” 
IN SHAKESPEARE.—One of your most influential 
contemporaries has printed some correspondence on 
the above subject. Referring to Mac , Act V. 
Se. 3, it was suggested that in the line — 

“ Will cheere me ever, or dis-seate me now,” 
the word cheere should be read as meaning 
chair ; but it has since been suggested, as I think 
without sufficient authority, that Shakespeare did 
Rot write disseat, but disease, so we find it remain 


thus—“ will cheer (in the sense of invigorate) me 
ever, or disease menow.” This reading spoils the 
antithesis between seating and dis-seating, besides 
the effect of the said speech being addressed to 
Seyt-on, which fact should not be lost sight of. 
I wish to carry this illustration to another pas- 
sage (see Coriolanus, Act IV. Sc. 7)— 
“ And power, unto itself most commendable, 

Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 

To extol what it hath done.” 
The word chair has been understood to refer to 
the “curule chair,” but if we pronounce it cheer, 
we find how well the word extol is brought into 
play. The meaning would seem to be, that the 
well-deserved applause of our fellow-creatures is 
better than any kind of memorial in the shape of 
tomb or monument. A. H. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Pronunciation. — There is an 
article on this interesting subject in the Atheneum, 
Feb. 8. In the Notes of the Parish Churches in 
and around Peterborough, by Rev. W. D. Sweeting, 
now in course of publication, the author, in speak- 
ing of the etymology of Orton Waterville, says 
that “the name Walter was originally pronounced 
Water,” and quotes the passage concerning Walter 
Whitmore from King Henry VI. Part Il. Act IV. 
Se. 1, “ By Water I should die.” (P. — 

Curnpert Breve. 


“ Auto pg Fé.”—Why is it that English writers 
invariably transform the Spanish preposition de- 
noting the genitive case de into one of their own 
invention, da, which exists not in the Spanish 
tongue? These three words (of horrible import) 
composed the technical name of that warrant, 
decree, or sentence (auto signifying either of these) 
of the Inquisition which was read to its victims 
on the scaffold. With us the phrase is considered 
equivalent to that “burning of heretics” of which 
it constituted the preliminary form; but where- 
fore should it be thus mis-spelled by historians, 
by essayists, and all who treat of that gloomy 

riod when the Inquisition had still power to 
issue these autos? Or can it be, after all, that, 
even as the printers will treat “every one” and 
“any one” as compound words (a fact of which 
I have had the same painful experience as Mr. 
SxEat), so they may equally insist on turning 
the correct de into the incorrect da? 

RaDECLIFFE. 


Earts oF Rocuester (4 8, i. 99.)—One could 
have borne with humility a rebuke from such Titanic 
scholars as Turnebus or the learned sons of Henry 
Stephens, but it is hard indeed to have to patiently 
submit to the arrogance of a Bavius or the petty 
pedantry of a Mevius. A Mr. WHEATLEY some 
weeks ago pointed out in your paper that, ina 
recent article of mine on “London Squares,” I 


had confounded Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, with 
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Hyde, Earl of Rochester, and therefore at once 
assumed my ignorance of either personage. The 


error occurred from my writing the article far | 


away from all my books of reference. If MR. 


Wueattey still insists on my ignorance of two | 
noblemen so familiar to all historical students, | 


I can only refer him to a one-vyolume novel of 
mine entitled the Little Black Box, published by me 
about ten years ago, and in which Laurence Hyde 
figures conspicuously. Water THORNBURY. 


“Prerce THE Provenman’s Crepe” (1. 230.) 
Mr. Sxeat, in his recent excellent edition, inter- 
prets the last line, which I quote below, “The 
cope had enough dirt on it for one to grow corn 
in. 


“ His cope pat biclypped him wel clene was it folden, 

Of double worstede y-dy3t - doun to pe hele ; 

His kyrtel of clene whijt - clenlyche y-sewed ; 

Hyt was good y-now of ground * greyn for to beren.” 

Although I do not doubt that Mr. Sxxar’s in- 
terpretation is most likely to be right, it seems 
worth while to note a gloss which I find written 
in the margin of my Wright's edition—viz. “It 
was tucked up high enough from the ground, to 
hold grain.” 

The fact that the mendicants were accompanied 
by a boy, who carried their bag (see 1. 288), goes 
met this latter interpretation, as also does the 
obesity of our fat friend. But to those who have 
seen carters carrying corn in their round frocks 
from the granary to the stable, the notion seems 
a very likely one. 

One thing against Mr. Sxxar’s interpretation is 
that the “hyt” of the text most naturally refers 
to the a which is expressly stated to be 
“clean white.” Joun Appis, Jun. 

Rastington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Queries. 


“THE TEAR THAT BEDEWS SENSIBILITY’S 
SHRINE.” 
In Whistle Binkie (3rd series, p. 61, Glas- 
gow, 1843,) this fine lyric, under the name of 

Though Bacchus may boast,” is ascribed to Miss 
S. Blamire, the Cumbrian poetess, who was born 
in 1747 and died in 1795. We are told in a 
note that — 

“This song has been several times in print, but not with 
Miss Blamire’s name appended,* nor with the last stanza. 
= ant from the original MS, in the hands of Mr. 

axwell. 


I have always believed this song to be by Cap- 


tain Morris, and I have seen a “German” flute | 
arrangement printed by the old firm of Longman | 


and Broderip, under the title of “The Tear,” &c. 
and followed by “ Written by Captain Morris.’ 


* With whose name ? 


| It did not, I think, contain the last stanza of Mr, 
Maxwell’s MS., but ended with — 


| 
“ That's sweetened by friendship, and mellowed by love ;” 


| and it was in verses of four lines instead of eights, 
as is the set given in Whistle Binkie. There was 
| no date to the half sheet of Longman and Bro- 
| derip, but it must certainly have been issued in 
Captain Morris’s lifetime,* and long before the 
| discovery of the MS. by Mr. Maxwell. Captain 
| Morris, we all know, was a jolly Bacchanalian 
oet, an English Adam Billault—a worshipper of 
and Venus too. Like the French 
| however, Morris had his sober moments, when 
| his muse wore the habits of a vestal, and he in- 
dulged in such moral strains as “The Tear that 
bedews Sensibility’s Shrine.” (Vide his Lyra Ur- 
banica.) Miss Blamire ony bet added the “last 
stanza” given in Whistle Binkie. The song was 
robably in magazines previously to 1795; and 
Mise Blamire, being a good musician, may have 
arranged it to some Northern air that required 
the quatrains to be changed into huitrains, and 
so have added four lines to the last stanza of the 
original. The song has no resemblance to Miss 
Blamire’s style. It is very superior; it is Mor- 
risian from beginning to end. Perhaps Mr, 
or Dr. can clear up m 
doubts. I have no old magazines at hand, Dut 
think it probable that the original set may be 
found in the Gentleman’s, the Ladies’, or the Town 
and Country Magazines published between 1775 
and 1795. What is the range of Longman and 
Broderip’s publishing ? Were their sheets of 
music entered at Stationers’ Hall ? 

If the song is by Miss Blamire, how comes it 
that it appeared under the name of Captain Mor- 
ris, that he never denied the authorship, and that 
Miss Blamire never claimed it? The claim was 
made in 1843 by Mr. Maxwell, and therefore long 
both Miss Blamire and Captain 

De 


Awnti-BaccHanats.—I find that Forbes Mac- 
kenzie’s Act was in force about a.p. 370. In 
reading over Ammianus Marcellinus for the eluci- 
dation of another subject, I met accidentally with 
a passage which shows that Forbes Mackenzie and 
his supporters were not the first to restrain vint- 
ners to certain hours in the sale of their intoxicat- 
ing liquors. In the reign of Valentinian I., who 
reigned from A.D. 364 to a.p, 375, we find a cer 
tain Ampelius to be prefect of Rome, who issued 
an edict to the following effect : “ Namque statue- 
rat, ne taberna vinaria ante horam quartam aperi- 


“* When did Morris die, and what was his age? Were 


| his early poems ever collected’? The “Lyra Urbanica” 
| strains are “the last leaves of an old tree,” to use the 
words of Walter Savage Landor. [Capt. Charles Morris 
| died on July 11, 1882, aged ninety-three.—Ep. ] 


| 
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retur.” (Lib. xxviii. ‘c. 4.) Surely ten o'clock | this eminent Englishman is preserved anywhere, 
was a late hour for opening such shops. Who | and if any has ever been engraved? Also, if his 
was the first to restrict the sale of such liquors? | “ Metaphrase on some of the Psalms of David” 
I suspect that Ampelius was not the first who (mentioned by Wood) ever has been printed; or 
made the attempt to make men sober by law, as | whether, and where, it is preserved in manu- 
“I see in Facciolati’s Levicon, under the word | script ? A. B. C. 
“Vinarius,” a quotation from Ulpian’s Digest | Can anyone supply 
(xxi. 1, 4) to this effect: “Aleatores et vinarios | the names for a series of about thirty-seven eques- 
non contineri edicto.” I am unable to refer to | trian portraits, published by M‘Lean of the Hay- 
Ulpian to see the exact bearing of this passage, | market about 1840, and numbered 1 to 37 or 39, 
but can any of your correspondents tell us who | and entitled “ Equestrian Portraits, by a Walking 
first made the attempt to make men sober by | Gentleman” ? A Constant READER. 
human enactments? I may add that Ampelius 
seems to have found, like many others, that all C , 
such attempts are futile, as Ammianus regrets that | About twenty years ago, when in India, a valued 
he did not persevere in his good intentions. He friend and brother archwologist and myself, on 
says: “ Utinam in proposito perseverans, correxis- | ¢Xamining some collection of drawings belonging 
set enim ex parte, Ricat exigui, irritamenta gule | to different Hindu chiefs of Bundela-khand, were 
et ganeas tetras.” Cravrurp Tarr Ramage, | much at finding some among them, ap- 
f _ | parently the works of native artists of the six- 
Hare or Cartes I.— “The Prince gave Prin- | teenth or seventeenth centuries, in which minute 
cess Charlotte a lock of dark brown hair, which | figures of European monks dressed all in black, 
he had cut off.” After “ the rape of the lock,” is | with broad-brimmed hats, were given in the back- 
it known what became of it at the death of the | ground of pictures of Radha and the other Gopis 
Princess Charlotte in 1816? Is it still in England, | of Mathura; but entirely failed in our inquiries 
or in Belgium? Pp. A. L. | to elicit any information how such a seeming 
anachronism, in what appeared genuine produc- 
| tions of Hindu artists, was to be accounte for. 


EvropeaNn Monks AND THE Goris oF MATHURA. 


CHRISTIAN AMBASSADORS TO THE SUBLIME 
ba the King of | Is this remarkable association of monks and 
England ; and what was the date of such recep- Gopis to be met with among our European col- 
tion? Michelet (Histoire de France, vol. viii. | lections of works of Indian art? And how is it 
p- 330) mentions, in the reign of Francis L., “ Les | to be accounted for, except as evidence in the 
ambassadeurs vénitiens, hongrois, polonais, russes, | artist's mind of their being 
entouraient le sultan.” Were Christians received Stare — eee 
and treated as ambassadors by the Turks at that Tuber a 7 
date ? J. Srtver: Barp PLAAKEs: 
‘ a document, bearing date somewhere between 1 
Cumistuas-pox.— The recurrence of boxing- and 1510, mention is several times made of “ Hyll 


day reminded me of Gay 8 lines in his Trivia: — syluer, or Hyll money,” “Bard plaakes,” and 
Some boys are rich by birth beyond all wants, “Romans.” I think, but am not certain, that 
Beloved by uncles and kind good old aunts ; h diff ki d f coi C — 
When time comes round, a Christmas-box they bear, t erent 
And one day makes them rich for all the year,” me information on the point ? Cornus. 


and tempts me to ask what is the earliest instance Hoeartru. — Can any of your readers say whe- 
of this use of the word bor? Is it ever so used | ther Hogarth ever executed replicas of any of his 
alone? I find only the date 1712 in the Philolo- | works, or whether they know of any pictures 
Society's Vocabulary, but I feel sure that I | claimed to be such by their possessors ? 
earlier. This, however, ARTIST. 
ar short of the sugges 
Seventh opntury, as suggested Kiupotton. — Kimbolton, Hunts, is said by 


by some correspondents last year (3" S. x. 470 
502), who indulged in rather [oeifl Gelivaiiens. various writers to be the Kinnibantum of Anto- 


My own notion is that the use of the word box, in | Dinus. I have failed in my endeavour to verify 

the sense of a gift, arose simply from the Christ- this. Can any of your numerous readers help 
mas contributions being collected ina box. Ser- | me? PF. 

who came with presents or! Laxz — Within the old church of 

their Aree their masters would naturally send in | Knightwick, near Worcester, now only used for 

x for the customary gratuity of the gentry. | burial-service, are flat stones inscribed to two 

g Crt. | daughters of Col. Lane, of Bentley, Staffordshire, 

I TR Joun Davies, author of Nosce Teipsum, §c. | who was so intimately connected with the escape 

am desirous to know if any authentic portrait of of Charles IL. after the battle of Worcester : — 
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“ Grace died 18* of July, 1721, aged 80.” 

“ Dorothy died Nov. 22, 1726, aged 82,” 
which last-named lady left 20/., the interest of 
which was to be given to the poor of Knightwick 
for ever. 

The Lane pedigree in Shaw's Staffordshire states 
that Lettice, another daughter, was buried at 
Martley, a parish adjacent to Knightwick. Neither 
Nash nor Shaw make any mention of these ladies. 
Perhaps some correspondent may be able to inform 
me what brought these members of the distin- 

ished family of Lane into the rural districts of 

Vorcestershire, and why they do not rest with 
their ancestors under their sepulchral chapel, in the 
not distant collegiate church of Wolverhampton. 

Tomas E. 


“ LANGOLEE.”’ — I am anxious to find an old 
Irish song called “ Langolee,” descriptive of an 
Irishman’s: visit to England and crossing the 
Channel. I remember but little of it, but on his 
inquiry as to when the coach starts, in his reply 
to information, like a true Celt, he asks another 
question — 

“ May I make bold for to ask it, 
What time starts the basket, 
For then I can ride and sing Langolee ?” 

Can you give me any hint where I can procure 
by purchase a copy? and you will much oblige 

ALpRIDGE Roap. 

Rey. Srr W. Trtson Marsu, Bart. — Who 
is the Rev. Sir Wm. Tilson Marsh,'Bart.? I find 
him neither in the Clergy List nor Baronetage, but 
in many advertisements. C. W. Brxenam. 


Porm.—Can anyone supply a reference to “The 
Mother's Lament over her poor Idiot Boy,”—a 
copy of verses seen about twenty years ago, sup- 
posed to form part of an Oxford or Cambridge 
prize poem ? Wx. Henperson. 

8, South Bailey, Durham. 

Ex1za Rivers.—I have been sorely puzzled by 
a complication of errors, as it seems to me, in 
Manne’s Dictionnaire des Ouvrages anonymes, 1862. 
At No. 2226 we have the following work 
given : — 

“ Osmond, par l’auteur d’‘ Elisa Rivers’; traduit de 
YAnglais (de Miss Kelly), sur la deuxitme édition (par 
mee la comtesse Molé), Paris, Trouvé, 1824. 4 vol. 

In the Retouches to the work of De Manne, at 
p- 8, we are told that it is a mistake to attribute 


the above to Miss Kelly, and that it is by Mary | 


Brunton. Turning again to De Manne, I find him 
contradicting himself, as the following quotations 
will show : — 


“ 2802. Scenes de la Vie intime, par l'auteur d’ ‘ Elisa 


Rivers,’ ‘ Laure de Montreville,’ etc. (Madame Brunton), 
traduites par une Dame (la comtesse Molé). Paris, Bar- 
bezat, 1832. 2 vol. in-8. 

“ 3103. Tryvelian, par l’auteur d’ ‘ Elisa Rivers’ et du 
‘ Mariage dans le grand Monde,’ traduit de l’Anglais (par 
— la comtesse Molé). Paris, Guyot, 1834. 2 vol, 
in-8. 

Will some one kindly unravel this for me? All 
I know is, that Mary Brunton did not write any 
of the above (see Handbook to Fictitious Names) ; 
that Margaret Lindsay is by Professor Wilson; 
and that, as far as I can find, Trevelyan is 
Lady Scott. OtrHaR Hamst, Bibliophile, 


Roster.— Who executed Christian and Jerome 
Robler in 1753, and why ? E.L, 


Curious TEnvuRE.— 

“Carleton in the County of Norfolk was held by a 
pleasant Tenour, That 100 Herrings bak’d in 24 
should be presented to the King, in what part of England 
soever he was, when they first came into season. The 
custom is still observed, and the Herrings duly conveyed 
to the King by the Lord of the Manor.”—Moll’s System 
of Geography, 1701. 

Is this custom discontinued ? and since when? 

8. L. 


Venvitte Estates.—lIn the preface to Carring- 
ton’s Dartmoor reference is made to the Venvi 
men, also to a report relating to the Venville 
estates therein by Mr. Auditor Hockmore, 1621. 
Where can a full account of these Venville estates 
be obtained, and where can a copy of Hockmore’s 


| report be met with? Any information relating 


| 


Rivers,’ ‘Marguerite Lindsay,’ etc., traduit de l’Anglais | 


(per la comtesse Mcl¢.) Paris, O. Guyot et Urbain Canel, 
2 vol. in-8.” 


to these estates, or to the privileges they enjoy, 
will oblige GEorGE PRIDEAUX. 

Plymouth. 

VerernHoe. — What is the meaning of “ veyer- 
hog”? It occurs in a computus of 2 Rich. IL, 
written on the back of an earlier court-roll. It 
would appear from the context to be some kind of 
sheep. QuipaM. 


Crvs.—Mr. Peter Cunningham, in 
his Handbook of London, says that the earliest 
record in the Club is a book of rules and list of 
members “of the Old Club at White's,” dated 
Oct. 30, 1786. One of the rules made in 1769 is: 

“That every member of this Club who is in the Bil- 
liard Room at the time supper is declared — table 
ae Fe his reckoning, if he does not sup at Young 

u 

It thus appears that, from the first formation of 
the Club io were two distinct divisions, viz. 
the Old Club and the Young Club; but I can 


no account explaining this, and I ask—What was , 


the nature of the division? And when were the 
Old and Young Club amalgamated? Mr. Cun- 
ningham gives a quotation from Rigby’s letter to 
Selwyn, dated March 12, 1765 : — 

“The Old Club flourishes very much, and the Young 
one has been better attended than of late years; but the 
deep play is removed to Almack’s, where you will cer- 


“ 2805. Sctnes du grand Monde, par l’auteur d’ ‘ Elisa tainly follow it.” 
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Mr. Cunningham explains the Old Club as 
White’s, and the Young one as Brookes’s; but 


this is a mistake, for Brookes took Almack’s | 
The 


Earl of Carlisle, writing to Selwyn (Jan. 9, 1768), | 


Club, and changed its name to his own. 


says :— 

1 wish you would put up the Marquis of Kildare at 
the Young Club, and afterwards at Almack’s, but take 
care he is not put up first at Almack’s, as that excludes 
him from White’s. If you think you have not sufficient 
interest at the Young Club, get some other person to do 
it.”—Selwyn and his Contemporaries, ii. 237. 

While on the subject of White's, I take the 
opportunity of asking another question. Who 
was the “Cherubim” so frequently referred to 
in the memoirs of the last century? Robert 
Mackreth, the proprietor of White's, wrote to 
Selwyn from “ White’s, April 5th, 1763,” thus: 

“Having quitted business entirely, and let my house 
to the Cherubim, who is my near relation,” &c.— Selwyn 
and his ries, i, 217. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 

Witt1am WopWALL, OR AS WRITTEN IN AN- 
OTHER PLACE GVILIELMVS VooDVALLvs.— W hat is 
known of him? He was the author of a m 
entitled The Acts of Queen Elizabeth allegorized, 
and was master of the Grammar School of Bir- 
mingham in 1583. Joun Bruce. 

5, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 


Portrait or Lorp Zovcu.—In 1867 a gentle- 
man called at the Free Grammar School at Odi- 
ham, and inquired if there were any portrait of 
Lord Zouch in the school. He was answered 
“No.” I have since learnt that there are some 
portraits on the premises, and there is also a large 


Zouch. It is not known here who were the 
originals of these portraits, but the insertion of 


J. W. Bactamror. 


ht for. 


Queries with Answers. 


Porvtation or — Incidental notices 
and conjectural statements of the population in 
former times are scattered about the pages of 


historical writers. Is there any work in which 


iven calculations ? 
+» €.g., the estimates vary between 
three and five millions. W. iH. S. Ausrey. 
Croydon, 


[No authentic data can be given of the population 
during the reign of Henry VIII., for previous to the 
census of 1801 there existed no official returns of either 
England, Wales, or Scotland, and the earliest enumera- 
tion in Ireland took place in 1813. To form an approxi- 


rait on the panelling in a room at Palace | 
me which I am told was the residence of Lord | 


this note may probably induce the gentleman to | 
revisit the place and obtain the information he | 


are gathered together, and authentic data | 
As to the reign of | 


mative estimate of the amount of population at antece- 
| dent periods, the late Mr. Rickman, in 1836, addressed a 
circular letter to the clergy throughout England and 
Wales, asking for their assistance in preparing returns 
from the parish registers of the births, marriages, and 
deaths at six different periods, and from these returns he 
calculated the average population of each period, The 
result of Mr. Rickman’s estimate, according to his mode 
of calculation, showed that the population of England . 
and Wales in each of the following years was as under :— a 


England. Wales. 

1570 . . 801,038 

1600 . . 4,460,454 . . 351,264 

1630 . 5,225,263 . 875,254 

1670 . 5,895,185 . . 378,461 : 

1700 . 5,653,061 . . 391,947 
1750 . - 6,066,041 . 450,994. ] at 
GeNERAL Victor Morgav.—A writer in 
the Times of the 6th Feb. mentioned the battle of ore 


Hohenlinden, which brought to my recollection 
| the name of the general who distinguished him- 
| self in that battle, and on whose death (which 
| occurred about thirteen years afterwards) Leigh 
| Hunt wrote some lines which appeared in the 
| Examiner in September, 1813, but which I believe 
have not been republished—at least I have not 
| met with them. I should be glad to have a cor- 
| rect copy of the lines. | 
| [The lines appeared in the Examiner of Dec. 5, 1813, = 
p. 779, and are entitled— Pe 
STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF GEN. MOREAU. 
Set to Music by Webbe, Jun. 4 
“ No, not a sigh —let not a vulgar woe we 
Shake our free bosoms for the dead Moreau : 
He died as freeman should,  . 
Unfetter’d, undisgraced, plain-hearted, good, 
And if there’s anguish in his story, b 
’*Twas but with deeper fires to prove his glory. 
| “Far from his home, and from his wedded heart, 
Patient he lay, to finish his great part ; 
| But not abandon’d so ;— 
Monarchs were there, grieving their strength should 


£9, 
| And the pale friend, with lost endeavour ; 
| Whom monarchs rarely know, and tyrants never. 
“Say not, that loss of patriot worth was his,— 
There is no country where no Freedom is. 
| He, with his honest sword, 
| His earthly country might have yet restored ; 

But Heav'n his higher lot was casting, 

| And now he’s gone to Freedom everlasting. 
| “Leign 
| October 13, 1813.” 
| These stanzas are omitted in the Poetical Works of 


Leigh Hunt, Lond. 8vo, 1860. 


Joan Bocwer ayp Van Parts. —I find that 

| these persons were burned by order of the founder 
of Christ's Hospital. What for? Who was the 
founder, and what authority had he to do it? 
When did they suffer, and where can I find an 

| account of the event ? a. L. 

| [Joan Bocher, sometimes called Joan of Kent, suffered 

| for denying the humanity of Christ; George Van Paris 


A 
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for impugning the doctrine of his divinity, They were 


condemned to be burnt during the reign of King Ed- | 


ward VI., the founder of Christ’s Hospital. On the 


authority of John Foxe, in his character of King Edward, 


it has been asserted that the merciful nature of this 


princely boy held out long against the application of his | 


council for this cruel procedure ; and that when, at last, 
he yielded, he declared before God that the guilt should 
rest on the head of his advisers. This story is now con- 


sidered apocryphal, as Mr. Bruce, in the Works of Roger | 


Hatchinson, 1842 (Parker Society), Preface, p. iv., has 
shown that the king would not be required to sign any 


little poem called,“ The Palace Martyr,” written 
| in the year 1839, soon after the death’ of Lady 
Flora Hastings? Also the title and publisher 
of the song beginning — 

“ She is gone where no sorrow 

Can trouble her more,” 
_ published at the same time and on the same 
subject ? TRENE. 

[ The Palace Martyr, a Satire, was published by J, W. 
Southgate, 164, Strand, 8vo, pp. 15, 1839. | 


document on the occasion, the warrant of the council | 


being sufficient. Consult Foxe’s Acts and Monuments ; 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials ; Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation ; and Wallace’s Axntitrinitarian Biography. | 


Wak or THE FronpzE, Eerc.— May I ask the 
following questions through the medium of your 
journal : — 

1. What was the “war of the Fronde”? 
Whence did it derive its name ? 

2. What was the game of “ fayles” ? 

3. What was the “crown of Hungary ” ? 

J. W.C. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

[1. The war of the Fronde, which lasted in the minority 


of Louis XIV. from 1648 to 1652, was occasioned by the | 


arbitrary acts of Cardinal Mazarin provoking opposition 
in France. Those who supported the minister were called 
Mazarins, and those who supported the parliaments who 
opposed him were called Frondeurs, or Slingers. 

2. Fayles is an old game resembling backgammon, ex- 
plained in Nares’s Glossary, and in Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastimes, 

8. The crown of Hungary, which was presented by 


Pope Sylvester II. to St. Stephen, King of Hungary, in | 


the year 1000, was made after that of the Greek emperors, 
and was of solid gold, weighing nine marks and three 
ounces, ornamented with 53 sapphires, 50 rubies, one 
large emerald, and 338 pearls, Besides these stones, are 
the images of the apostles and patriarchs. The pope 


added to this crown a silver patriarchal cross, which was | 


afterwards inserted in the arms of Hungary. ] 


Names or Caticozrs.—I should be glad to 
know the origins of the following names of various 
descriptions of unbleached calicoes : — Madapol- 
lams, T'angibs, and Jacconetts. These names are 
in common use. The first one is sometimes pro- 
nounced Madampollams. W. R. D. 

[ Maddopollum is a maritime town of British India, 
presidency Madras, on the Coromandel coast. It has 
manufactures of long cotton cloths—Can Tangibs be a 
corruption for Tanjore, a place of considerable business 
for silks, muslins, and cottons ?—Jaconetts, Fr. jaconas, 
are a kind of muslin of close texture, in opposition to the 
book muslins, which are open and clear. } 


“Tue Patace Martyr,” ere. —Can any of 


Replies. 


SHORTHAND FOR LITERARY PURPOSES. 
(4 S. i. 126.) 
8. F. asks : — 
1. “ How far is shorthand available for literary pur- 
poses, more especially for making transcripts ?” 
| 2. “ Have any of your readers ever shorthand for 
| the of making transcripts ? ” 
3 f so, with what results ?” 
| To these queries I answer: — 1. It is impos- 
sible . limit the extent to which shorthand is 
available for litera > Samuel Pe 
| wrote his Dia io dead and, which was dec. 
| phered by the Rev. John Smith for Lord Bray- 
roke from the original MS. Many of our 
_ ablest divines write their sermons wholly or par- 
tially in shorthand. For making transcripts, I 
have used shorthand for forty years with the 
greatest advantage, especially during short visits 
| to Paris, London, &c.; where I could not have 
| transcribed extracts from MSS. in the Bibliotheque 
Impériale, the British Museum, &c., but for the 
rapidity of shorthand. It is also advantageous by 
occupying so little space—the back of a letter 
often serving me (when without a note-book) for 
copying an extract which would have filled a 
sheet or more of paper in ordinary writing. The 
chief, difficulty, till shorthand from use becomes 
familiar to the eye, is in deciphering the tran- 
script, especially some time afterwards. To remedy 
this, two rules should be observed: first, till the 
characters become familiar and plain, read twice 
all that you write; second, transcribe the short- 
hand into longhand at the very first opportunity, 
_ while the subject is fresh in memory. Question 2 
is already answered. 3. The results have to me 
been most satisfactory, and in some cases invalu- 
able. When freedom and rapidity have been 
attained in writing shorthand, then any ordinary 
speech, recitation, song, &c., may be taken down 
for future transcription. In this way I have often 
secured interesting statements orally made by old 
rsons; and old songs or ballads, either from 
ctation or from the singing only. other 
uses, I have copied long inscriptions in churehes, 


your readers give the name of the publisher of a | entries in parish registers, writing in old books, 
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&c., in the brief time allowed by the apparitor or 
attendant; the substance of a remarkable state- 
ment, a good story or amusing anecdote, in a rail- 
way train or on & steamboat, &c. As a practical 
application, I recommend 8. F. to acquire Pit- 
man’s Phonography, as the best printed system of 
shorthand. It has this advantage over many 
others, that in writing names of persons and places, 
or in jotting down the exact pronunciation of a 
icular dialect or patois, the precise vowel 
sounds can be added afterwards, being all detached 
points, ticks, or accents ; so that either the exact 
spelling, or the exact pronunciation, can be re- 
corded as in no other species of writing yet in- 
vented. Thus the Welsh town Machynlleth may 
be written M-ch-nll-th, and the vowels after- 
wards inserted above, below, and between the 
consonants; or its pronunciation (something like 
Makunchleth) M-k-nk1-th, filling in the a, u, and e 
afterwards. I do not use Pitman’s system, having 
acquired one before it was invented; but I can 
strongly recommend it. Crvx. 


I have frequently used shorthand (Pitman’s 
system) for making copies where time was an ob- 
ject, and have found not the slightest difficulty. 
Any special words, such as are desired to be copied 
literatim when purposely misspelt, are of course 
written in the ordinary way. W. A. P. 


BELL LITERATURE. 
ix. 240; xi.32; 28S. vy. 152; iv. 52.) 

Looking through the back numbers of “N. & Q.” 
I came upon the Rev. H. T. Exrtacomsr’s biblio- 
graphy of bells. I do not find the following in 
any of his lists, but can scarcely hope they will 
be novel to him: — 

1, “The Compleat Husbandman and Geutleman’s Re- 
creation; or, the whole Art of Husbandry. By Gervase 
Markham, Gent. (12mo). Lond. printed for G. Conyers, 
at the Gold Ring in Little Brittain, 1707.” 

The second part of this work is entitled — 

_“The Husbandman’s Jewel” [and contains] “ Direc- 
ings” > Angling, Fowling, Hawking, Hunting, Ring- 

&e. 

Ringing is briefly treated at p. 26. 

2. “ Profit and Pleasure United ; or, the Husbandman’s 
Magazine. By J. Smith, Gent. Lond. (12mo), 1704,” 

But this is the same as Lambert's Countryman’s 
Treasure published antecedently (circa 1676), and 

by Mr. 

8. “ Pontificale Romanum, autoritate Pontificia, im- 
pressum Venetiis, 1698.” Lib. ii. cap. “ De Benedictione 
signi vel campane,” 

4. “Le Spectacle de la Nation, 8 vols. 8vo. Paris, Chez 
2. reres Estienne, Rue Saint-Jacques, & la Vertu, 

Vol. vii. “ Entretien xxrr.” (pp. 273-350) gives 
& complete treatise on bell-designing and casting, 


with explanatory drawings. The author (the 
Abbé Pluche) alludes, in the course of it, to a 
certain Vannochio, who, in a work on pyro- 
techny, published early in the sixteenth century, 
has given the measures for bell-making. He refers 
also to a “ Pére Mersenne,” who, a hundred years 
later (Harmon, Univ. tom. ii. liv. 7), also indicates 
the proportions and quantities. 

5. “Le Moyen Age et la Renaissance, 5 vols. 4to. 
Paris, 1851.” 

By various authors, under the head of “ Instru- 
ments & Percussion,” is given a chapter on bells, 
with plates of remarkable specimens. It is fol- 
lowed by a bibliographical list of the literature of 
musical instruments, including two or three on 
bells already catalogued. The Dissertatio Histo- 
ricade Campanarum materia et formd (Jens, 1685), 
is attributed in it to A. Bierstaedt. 

6. “ Chambers’ Book of Days, 2 vols, 1865.” 

In a chapter on bells (vol. ii. pp. 47-9) the 
writer mentions “True Guides for Ante and 
Plain Hints for Ringers,” a poem written in 1761, 
by the author of Shrubs of Parnassus. It is pro- 
bably from this poem that the quotation in Hone’s 
Table Book (p. 679) beginning — 

“ First the rouTns try one single bell to sound,” 
is taken. 

I suspect the poetical department of the list 
might be considerably enlarged, but there would 
be a temptation to admit works on the strength of 
their nomenclature alone. Indeed this tendency is 
the one that most besets the enthusiastic biblio- 
grapher, whatever be the field of his labours. 

T. Westwoop. 


P.S. Since writing the above I have met with 
the following indication of Mersenne’s work in 
Fétis’s Histoire des Musiciens : — 

“ Mersenne. Harmonie Universelle, contenant la théorie 
et la pratique de la musique, ot: il * * craité de la nature 
des sons et des mouvements, de- ¢vnsonnances, des dis- 
sonances, des genres, des moder. d. a composition, de la 
voix, des chants, et de toutes ov1ves d’instruments har- 
moniques, Folio, Paris: Sébastien Cramoisy.” 


TELFER’S BALLADS. 
(4% S, i. 108.) 


There are two or three points in Mr. J. H. 
Drxon’s last communication which call for a 
word or two in reply. Through the kindness of 
Mr. Manuel I have seen a copy of “ Our Ladye’s 
Girdle” (under the title of “ Fair Lilias”), which 
I am sorry to say has considerably disappointed 
my expectations. I was much more fayourabl 
impressed with the “Gloamynge Bughte” a 
the “Kerlyn’s Brocke,” the former of which 
seems to me to be Telfer’s best ballad. If Mr. 
Drxon or any other man can clearly prove that 
the greater portion of “ Parcy Reed” was written 
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= there will be no denying his right to a 
among “ England’s best modern minstrels,” 

ut till then I think he gets full justice done to 
his abilities if quietly — among those occu- 

ying a second rank. From the evidence brought 
| aad however, I do not see that Telfer can be 
called its author any more than Sir Walter Scott | 
can be called the author of “Kinmont Willie.” 
Each man touched up his respective ballad after 
his own fashion; and when we say that the work | 
they both did was well done, we have said all | 
that can be said on the subject. “ Parcy Reed” | 
possesses an amount of rough vigour, nerve, and 
quaintness which throw Telfer’s productions, one | 
and all, out of sight and out of mind. It has the | 
ring of a genuine coin, and in this respect is twin 
brother to “ Kinmont Willie” and a score of other 
such barbarous lays. 

Sir Walter was right in calling Telfer’s ballads 
“ very good, but rather Hoggish!” Not because 
he was a mere copyist or plagiarist, or anything 
of that sort, but use Hogg, writing upon 
similar subjects, was evidently the author he elt 
the greatest desire to emulate. Accordingly, 
Telfer resembles Hogg more than he resembles 
the old minstrels whom he more openly professed 
to imitate. In catching the fierce spirit of strife 
and contention which once swayed men’s minds 
on both sides the Borders, Surtees is superior to 
the whole tribe of modern ballad-mongers. It 
jwas no diagrace to any man’s judgment to mis- 
take one of Ais counterfeits for a reality. 

Mr. Drxon has made an attack upon Allan 
Cunningham. If he had said that Allan’s imita- 
tions of the old ballads are failures so far as mere 
imitation is concerned, or that some of his pieces 
are too much overladen with ornament, then I 
could have a hand in hand with him; but 
when he coldly styles him “an elegant song- 
writer,” and in the same breath pronounced him 
to be “avery poor ballad-poet,” I cannot at all 
agree with him. Wasit not the notorious “ Niths- 
dale and Galloway book” which first made honest 
Allan famous? And in addition to this, does 
it not contain the very best productions he ever 
wrote, with the single exception of “ A wet 
sheet and a flowing sea”? Cromek’s Relics was 
— in 1810, and Hogg declared wherever 

e went that Allan Cunningham was the author 
of all that was beautiful in the work : — 

“When it came to my hands,” says he, “ I at once 
discerned the strains of my friend, and I cannot describe 
with what sensations of delight I first heard Mr. Morrison 
read ‘ The Mermaid of Galloway,’ while at every verse I 
kept naming the author. . .. . When I went to Sir 

alter Scott (then Mr, Scott), I found him decidedly of 
the same opinion as myself; and he said he wished to 
God we had that valuable and original young man fairly 
out of Cromek’s hands again.” 


Srpney 


GRANTS OF AUCHINROATH. 
xii. 375.) 


1. Robert Grant, father of the great-grandfather 
of “the expatriated Scot,” was second son of John 
Roy Grant, the first of the family of the Grants 
of Carron. 

2. The designation (of that ilk)on the tombstone 
put up by his son in Elgin cathedral churchyard (f 
correctly reported), so far as appears, can be true 
only in a remote sense. John Roy Grant, father 
of Robert, was a younger son of John More Grant, 
first of the family of the Grants of Glenmoriston, 
who again was a (natural) son of John Grant 
of Grant, known at that time as ninth laird of 
Frenchie. Robert Grant of the tombstone was, 
therefore, great-grandson of a Grant of Grant, 

3. Robert Grant of the tombstone was the first 
of the designation, Auchinroath (known also as 
Nether Rothes), in the parish of that name. Itis 
doubtful if he held it other than as tenant on pay- 
ment of a feu or rent. The lands of Auchinroath 
appear to have formed a part of the heredi 
possessions of the Grants of Easter Elchies, 
to have with the rest of these into the 
hands of the Earls of Findlater sometime after 
1754, by sale from John Grant of Easter Elchies 
(son of the distinguished Judge of Session, Lord 
Elchies), after being in ssion of the Grants 
upwards of 300 years. They had been detached 
from the original possessions of Grants of Grant, 
and bestowed upon Patrick, grandson of the 
twelfth laird of Grant; the first of the Grants of 
Easter Elchies. In the Statistical Account of 
Scotland (1790) Auchinroath is stated to have 
then pertained to the Earl of Findlater. eo 
came back again to the Grants of Grant in 181l, 
by the death of the last Earl of Findlater, when 
his cousin, Sir Louis Alexander Grant of Grant, 
inherited them along with the title of Earl of 
Seaforth. 

4. The intimacy referred to betwixt the ladies 
of the house of Grant of Grant and those of 
Auchinroath is accounted for by the facts above, 
by the singular complications, involving the house 
of Carron, consequent on the death of Ballendal- 
loch in 1588 (in which Grant of Grant was sup- 
posed to be interested), and (possibly) also by 
some connection in marriage arising out of these 
complications. 

5. The preceding information is mainly taken 
from Anderson’s Scottish Nation—the only work I 
know of which gives an account of the ramifica- 
tions of, not the Grants alone, but of almost every 
old family of Scotland ; a book, unfortunately, too 
little known.. I am not in the most remote degree 
connected with any Grant, or with the country of 
the Grants; but the appeal of AN ExPaTRIATED 
Scor induces me to look into that work, and to 
forward the foregoing forhis information. J. M. 
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which flies swiftly by day in spring and summer. 
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FIRE-FLY: CICINDELA: LUCCIOLA. 
(4™ 8. i. 12, 61, 131.) 

As a bit of an entomologist I may perhaps be 
mitted to say something on this subject, re- 
specting which a good deal of confusion appears 
to exist. Cicindela is the name of a genus of 
Coleoptera, which has about three representative 
species in England. The most common, C. cam- 
is, isa very beautiful but fierce little beetle, 


It has no phosphorescence about it at all, but so 
brilliant are the metallic colours of its armour 
that, under the blaze of the noontide sun, it looks 
like a veritable spark of the hottest fire. Far 
different is the mild and lambent light of the 
Lucciola—Lampyris Italica, a beetle resembling in 
form, but smaller than the male of our own glow- 
worm, Lampyris noctiluca, though the latter is 
rarely hosphorescent, and then but feebly. It is 
the “ love-illumined form” of his wingless mate, 
whose lustre so delights us in green English 
lanes on summer nights. The light of the Luc- 
ciole proceeds from the lower half of the under 
side of the abdomen, and very brilliant it is. I 
never saw the Lucciole so beautiful as on a warm 
summer evening at Baveno. The air was full of 
sparks of vivid yet mild light, glancing in every 
possible direction. Phosphorescent exotic insects 
are beside the question ; there are many of them, 
but I may just remark that the fire-fly of 
China and the great lanthorn-fly of South Ame- 
rica are not beetles at all like the three animals 
I have endeavoured to describe, but insects of a 
totally different order. They carry their lanthorns 
in their heads, or at the end of their noses, and 
are no relations to our friends the glowworms and 
the Lucciole of Italy. There is a third Lampyris, 
by-the-way, L. splendidula, which I have occa- 
sionally seen at en-Baden. This resembles, 


but is r than Noctiluca. 
W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 
Temple. 
Cicindelx are popularly known as tiger-beetles. 


The Italian fire-flies are more nearly allied to the 
eco, which is a beetle of very different 
ts, Josern Rix, M.D. 
St. Neots, 


THE OATH OF THE PEACOCK OR PHEASANT. 
(8 S. xii. 108, 173, 275, 336.) 


As Mr. Maclise has not responded to the ap- 
peal of your correspondent P. A. L., perhaps ae 


will permit me to say a few words on this subject. 

First, as to Maclise’s picture. The “ Vow of | 
the Peacock,” described by your correspondent, — 
Was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1835, | 


. 


and is in the possession of Mr. Smith Child, of | 


Stallington Hall, Staffordshire, late M.P. for the 
Northern Division of that county. 

In describing the picture, P. A. L.’s memory is 
somewhat at fault. The artist has kept the feast 

uite in the background. The knight is in the 
oreground, and is, as described, in armour, bare- 
headed, and with outstretched arm. He is at- 
tended by “ladies fair,” who are not merely 
looking on with admiration and tender emotion, 
but are apparently imploring his assistance, while 
a page on bended knee is donning on the knight’s 
spurs. 

“L. E. L.” wrote a poem founded on this pic- 
ture (Vow of the Peacock, and other Poems, by 
L. E. L.), and in the Introduction, after saying 
she has attempted to attach a narrative to the 
brilliant scene represented by the painting, she 
adds : — 

“ The fact of a lady in distress applying to some renowned 
knight for assistance, belongs as much to the history of 
chivalry as to its romance. Vows on the heron, the 
pheasant, and the peacock, to do some deed of arms, were 
common in the olden time. My story, founded on this 
picturesque custom, is entirely fanciful, though its scenes 
and manners are strictly historical.” 

Secondly, as to the suggestion of A. A. (3"¢ S, 
xii. 275), that the oath was not wpon these birds, 
but over them. 8S. Paylaye (Mémoires sur l'an- 
cienne Chevalerie, tom. 1. p. 182) gives the form of 
the oath taken by Philip the Good in 1453: — 

“ Je voue & Dieu mon créateur tout premiérement, et & 
la trés-glorieuse Vierge, sa mére, et aprés aux dames, et 
au Faisan,” etc. 

Thirdly, as to the origin of this vow on the 
peacock and pheasant, the same author says : — 

“* Les nobles oiseaux (car on les qualifioit ainsi) repré- 
sentoient parfaitement, par l’éclat et la variété de leurs 
couleurs, la majesté des rois et les superbes habillements 
dont ces monarques étoient parés pour tenir ce que l’on 
nommoit Tinel, ou cour pléniere. La chair du Paon ou 
du Faisan étoit, si l’on en croit nos vieux Romanciers, la 
nourriture particuliére des preux et des amoreux. Leur 
ne avoit été regardé par les Dames des circles de 

rovence comme le plus riche ornement dont elles pui- 
sant décorer les Troubadours; elles en avoient tissu les 
Couronnes, qu’elles donnoient comme la récompense des 
talens poétiques consacrés alors & célébrer la valeur et la 
galanterie.” 

The reference to the plumage of the birds opens 
up another field of inquiry, as to the first use of 
feathers as a mark of distinction, and of the com- 
mon saying— A feather in his cap,” &c. I will, 
however, only add now that, besides Olivier de 
la Marche (quoted by your correspondent Mr. 
DrrcurretD), Palaye refers to Mathew de Couci, 
Favin (Le Thédtre d Honneur et de Chevalerie), 
Duchesne (Za Généalogie de la Maison de Mont- 
morenci), and to a MS. in the King’s (Imperial) 
Library, “ Des voeux du paon et le retour du paon.” 

James Epwarp Davis. 
(Stipendiary Magistrate). 
Longton Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
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Francis, anp Lorp Mansrretp (4" 
8. 217.)—I am really ashamed of prolonging a 
controversy which people may think already much 
too voluminous. But as Mr. W. James Suita 
has noticed in your number of March 7 a short 

per of mine in the Fortnightly, entitled “ Junius, 
Francis, and Lord Mansfield in December, 1770,” 
I wish to point out a ze in his letter which 
I cannot exactly reconcile with his previous state- 
ments, although I do not doubt that, on havin 
his attention called to the circumstance, he wi 
be able to do so. 

The general question at issue is whether a cer- 
tain document, transmitted by Calcraft to Chat- 
ham on Dec. 9, 1770, was or was not composed 
by Francis, as Francis says it was. 

The immediate question is, whether that docu- 


ment is an extract made by Calcraft of a letter to | 
him, or the letter itself, received by Calcraft, and | 


forwarded by him. 


The distinction is of no importance whatever, | 


— in one respect. The document (according 
to Mr. Smirn) is not in Francis’s h ndwriting, 
which, if it were his own letter, it poennally 
would be. 


The editors of the Chatham Correspondence (iv. | 


48) call it an extract. Mr. Suir thinks (as he 
writes to you) that it is “a complete original 
letter or document transmitted by Calcraft to 


Lord Chatham, as he was wont to do with other | 


original letters.” 

They have seen it; I have not, and cannot of 
course presume to decide between them. 

But I notice that in Mr. Suirn’s former de- 
scription of this document (Grenville Corresp. iii. 
cxyl.) he gives what seems to me quite a different 
description of it. He says “it has the appearance 
of having been freely and rapidly written, as if 
transcribed from the author's copy. It is neither 
dated nor addressed.” 

I cannot, as I say, make Mr. Surru's two ac- 
counts of this paper agree. And, at all events, I 
can conceive plenty of reasons why Calcraft might 
not have thought it advisable to forward to Lord 
Chatham the whole of Francis’s letter in original. 

HERMAN MERIVALE. 

The Atheneum. 


Locat Worps (4 S, i. 124.)—Drag, a surve 
of land; A.-S. dragan, to drag, draw, from whic 
we have draft, draught, draughtsman. (See Web- 
ster.) 

1. Launde drowe, pasture land; Brit. launt, a 
—- even ground, an open field without wood ; 

.-S. draf, a drove, a herd. 

2. Remshot, Fr. royaume, a realm. Rem ~ 
Morris's Specimens of Early English, 1867, Glos- 
sary, p. 472.) Shot, Sw. skatt; Dan, skot; Fr. 
écot, tax, tribute, rent. 


cient charters of the British kings, but what 
quantity it was, guere.” 

Blount’s Law Dictionary, 1717. Uneia, the 
twelfth part of an acre, 2,400 feet. Ainsworth’s 
Lat. Dic., Bohn’s edit. 1853. 

4. Crundell, a crown division or distribution, 
croune or crown, Lat. corona; and A.-S. dal,g 
part or portion ; delan, to divide, distribute, &, 
“ Delyn’ almesse, Erogo, distribuo, to dele, distri- 
buere. This verb in its primary use has the senge 
of division or separation.” (Promptorium Parvy. 
lorum, Camden Society). 

“ He het dele ek pouere men muche of is tresorie,” 

Rei n of William the 
0. or; orris 
English. 


| 5. Slada, A.-S. sled, a valley. “ In old records 
a long flat piece of ground.” (Phillips’ Dict. edit, 
1720.) 

6. Goreland, goreacre. Several dictionaries haye 
“Gore, s., in old records a narrow piece of land, a 
slip of ground,” but say nothing about derivation. 
The term evidentiy means an irregular or trian- 
gular piece of land; Brit. goror, a cewysed (gusset); 
gorynys, a peninsula; givyr, slanting; gower, a 
small field; das gwair, a hay-rick ; Armoric, goa- 
rem, & warren ; Brit. gorebar, husbandry. 
| “Gore, to goret, is to make up mows or reeks 
of corn or hay.” (Dictionarium Rusticum et Urba- 
nicum, 1704). 
| 8 Furcis et selmucis—“est plant’ cum quareis 

Furcis et selmucis et aliis boscis;” viz. with oaks 
and furze (fyrrys-gorstys, Prompt. Par., see note 1); 
semuncia, thirty feet Seal and forty long; and 
bosky (woody) in other parts. 

J. Harris Grpsoy, 


Liverpool, 

Launp (4° 8, i. 87.)—I think laund is derived 
from the Dutch, or perhaps from the Friesland. 
We have a word in Dutch—Jandoun ; laund may 
very well be the contraction of this word. The 
Dutch term is a pleonasm ; it signifies Jand, and is 
composed of land (which is land also in English) 
and oun (which means exactly the same thing). 

H. Trepemay. 


Amsterdam, 


| Ovip’s “ Metamorpnoses” (4 S. i, 145.)— 
| The first edition of the translation of this 
| by Sandys now lies before me. The engraved 
title runs thus : — 
“Ovid's Metamorphosis, Englished by G. S{and 
Imprinted at London, 1626. Cum Privilegio.” Fol. pp- 
The volume contains the entire fifteen books 
similar to the one described by your correspon- 
dent T. T. W. I may add that my copy bears 
the autograph of “ poe Gale, 1649,” on the 
| fly-leaf, with the following lines, which I tran- 


8. Uncia, “The word often occurs in the an- scribe verbatim : — 
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“Could man his wish obtaine ; how happie would he bee. 
But wishes seldome gaine, And hopes are but in vaine. 
Pitty y* powers of Love our infelicitie! 

Why should the fates conspire 

To frustrate our desire 

Since Love’s a gentle fire 

Which keeps the world alive. 

But me it puts to paine 

And makes me wish in vaine 

For any fature hopes to gaine.” 

I append a query: Are these in print anywhere, 
and wes Reger Gale? * 

Joun A. Harper. 

Hulme. 

Famity or Narorzon (3" S. xi. 507; 4S. i. 
$8, 136.)—Should be consulted — 

1. “Jal (A.), Dictionnaire critique de biographie et 
@histoire. Paris: Plon, 1867.” 

2. “Le Moniteur des Dates, contenant an million de 
renseignements biographiques, généalogiques et histo- 
riques, par E. M. Oettinger, Dresden; Schénfeld’s Buch- 
handlung.” (In course of publication). 

8. “Stefani (F.), Le Antichita dei Bonaparte, con 
uno studio storico sulla Marca Tririgiani. Venezia, co’ 
tipi Cecchini, 1857.” (One hundred one only printed.) 


. TIEDEMAN. 

Amsterdam, : 

Jue (3S. xii. 523; 4% S. i. 160.)—Is 
this anything but the common coarse pottery jug 
called a “Toby Fillpot” ? They are not, or were 
not, uncommon in country fairs. I have or had 
one, but I have not seen it lately. They are 
brown, or coarsely-coloured pottery, in the shape 
of a fat man sitting, with a glass of ale in his 
hand. He has a three-corned cocked hat, and 
large shoe-buckles. The front corner of his hat 
acts as a spout; the hat-crown sometimes lifts 
off as alid. I never heard them called anything 
but Toby , with reference to the song, 
“Dear Tom, this brown jug,” &c., and I have some- 
times wondered whether the jug suggested the 
song, or the song the jug. Pr 


Cartrte Dormant Prerace (3 S. xi. 278, 
460.)—An inquiry has been made ting the 
heir to the dormant title of Lord Carlyle of 
Torthorwald. I shall be happy to give anyone 
wishing to know full information respecting the 
family and heir to the title. 

Hiprep Epwarp 

54, Sydney Street, Brompton, 8. W. 

Jean Carrart or Arras (4* §. i. 171) appears, 
own showing, to have been an exchange 
broker — “ Correctier qui pratiquait le Change.” 
In the Glossaire de la Lan, inane you have 

Corretier”—(probably a ¢ was sometimes added, 
correctier, as portraicture, for portraiture),— 

“ Corretier, homme qui sans avoir de Marchandises, en 
Procure & ceux qui en désirent.” 


Gale was a learned entiquary: and a member 


Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries, He 


) June 25, 1744, See the Biographical Dictionaries. 


|  Portraire was formerly used as a verb,—to take 
a likeness. Ovlowrier’ (the name of the painter, 
I suppose), “la portraict,” painted it. P.A. L, 


De ta Mawe Famtry xii. 503; 4S. 
i. 113.)—The form of this name points to a Nor- 
man origin. If so, it may not impossibly be a 
corruption of de la Moie. Mboie, according to 
Roquefort, Glossaire de la Langue Romane, signi- 
fies tas, monceau, The word is still in use in the 
Channel Islands, and is applied to an eminence, 
and more particularly to a promontory. wo 

E. 


Watrace (3" §. xii. 47.)—I only a 
few days ago found that any notice had been taken 
of my query. Allow me to say that, while Dr. 
Roeerrs, in 3" S, xii. 450, does, he certainly does 
not reply to my question. The Doctor quotes a 
letter written to the Pope from Philip “The 
Fair” of France, wherein he Cuty) refers to 
“our beloved William the Waleis of Scotland, 
Knight,” according to Dr. RoeErs’s translation ; 
though militem, in the original, may be also trans- 
lated “soldier”: and then my correspondent re- 
fers to “the ignorance of some otherwise well- 
informed persons respecting the claims of Wallace 
as a national patriot.” 

Dr. Rogers must pardon me if, before I accept 
his authority as a proof of Wallace's knighthood, 
I repeat the second portion of ny query, and ask, 
by whom was he knighted? His name does not 
occur on the Rolls of Knights of Scotland at 
Edinburgh, and the only “proof” I have found 
is, that ‘he was “a knight of a shire,” which, 
now-a-days, is a term applied to all members of 
Parliament for counties. 

John Baliol, re of Scotland, was a prisoner 
in the Tower of London in 1296, and not till 1297 
do we find Wallace figured in any position which 
would have entitled him to have the dignity con- 
ferred upon him; nor had Baliol an opportunity 
ever to confer the honour on the patriot. By 
whom, then, was he knighted ? 
| The Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and the 
| Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., have recently been 
| mentioned by continental newspapers as “ Lord 
| Gladstone” and “Baron Disraeli.” Perhaps in 
| some future age a future Dr. Rogers will be 
| quoting these publications as proofs of these gen- 

tlemen’s peerages. Can any of your readers refer 
| me to an undoubted authority of Wallace’s knight- 
hood ? F. J. J. 

Liverpool. 

Cuetsea Portrery 8. i, 160.)—Your cor- 
| respondent A. A. asks “ Where were the potteries 
| of Bow, Mortlake, and Chelsea? ”, As to the last, 
| its site is perfectly weli known to have been ad- 
| joining Justice Walk, a narrow passage leading 
from Church Street to Lawrence Street. This 
was the older factory ; the later establishment of 
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S. I. Maren 14, 


Bentley and Wedgwood stood close by in Little 
Cheyne Row. See Faulkner's Chelsea. The fac- 
tory at Bow stood close to the ae aa 


Excetsion: Excerstvs xii. 278.)—Mr. 
Longfellow, in calling his well-known poem 
“ Excelsior,” could not tore for his song 
what his countrymen had long adopted for their 
national flag.” The flag of the United States 
contains no motto, as any one who has ever seen 
it should remember. If it had a motto, it would 
be “ E Pluribus Unum” and not “ Excelsior,” 
this latter being the motto of the State of New 
York—a fact which has been stated within the 
last two years in the columns of “N, & Q.” 

If “ Excelsior” were on the U. S. flag, it is not 
easy to understand how any one would consider it 
“a strange device.” No Englishman would so 
style “ Honi soit qui mal y pense” or “ Dieu et 
mon droit.” Unepa. 


Quakerism S, xii. 450.)—The statement 
that the Quakers have never appeared in France 
as a sect is incorrect. The late John Bouvier, 


nts, who came to this country with 
him, were French Quakers. The Quakers in the 
United States have been divided, for about forty 
ears, into two perfectly distinct bodies — the 
hodox and the Hicksites, the latter being So- 
cinians. Unepa. 
Philadelphia, 


Day (3" S. xii. 478.) —Many persons 
in this country look upon Friday as an unlucky 
day. During the past year only one couple was 
married by the mayor on that day of the week. 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia, 


Mancnester Ports (38, ii. 212.)\—Mr. Wil- 


liam Harper died Jan. 26, 1857. A short notice of | 


him is given in Literary Reminiscences, by R. W. 
Procter, Manch. 1860—a book containing much 
pleasant gossip concerning Lancashire authors and 
actors. See also Authors, 1850. 
The Brothers is sometimes attributed to Wm. 
Linelf, and sometimes to Thomas Smelt. I think 
the latter is the real Simon Pure. ; 
A. Axon. 

Strangeways. 

Wotwarpe (4" S, i. 65, 181.)—I fail to under- 
stand the point of the note by A. H. What is 
the “simpler meaning” he suggests? Merely, I 
euppose, at he thinks woolward, in that it means 
with the wool towards one, does not necessarily 
imply penance, and might be found very com- 
f le. No doubt of it. But the idea of pen- 
ance, or poor clothing, was connected with it in 


Early English, though the quotation from Shake- 

speare shows that it was ceasing to be a penance 

| in his time, and it seems that the common eae 


| of Russia at the present day like it. A. H. 
in all fairness, to read over the passages referred to, 
| together with the context. The references are: Ham- 
| _ Pricke of Conscience, ed. Morris, 1. 3514; 
zangland’s Vision of Piers Plowman, ed. Wright, 
| p. 369 (see p. 497 of the same volume); and 
| Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1. 788, 
| Besides these, Halliwell gives one more example, 
and Nares five, with an excellent note that will 
convince A. H. more than I seem to have done. 
| The example of it in Shakespeare occurs in Love's 
| Labour's Lost, Act V. Sc. 2, 1.717 (Globe edition), 
Watrer W. Sxzar. 
Cambridge. 


Frre's Eneravines (4% 8S. i. 184.) —In the 
third edition of an on Prints, published in 
1781, by Wm. “— M.A., Vicar of Boldre, near 
——— and dedicated to the Hon. Horace 
Walpole, the following mention is made of Frye 
as an engraver : — 

“ Our countryman Frye has left behind him a few very 
beautiful heads, in mezzotinto. They are all copied from 
nature ; have great softness and spirit, but want strength, 
Mezzotinto is not adapted to works so large as the heads 
he has published.” 

Gilpin, I believe, is considered an authority on 
prints. In his preface to the edition of his work 
above named, he states : — 

“ His comments on the productions of various artists are 
not derived by having recourse to books, but rest merely 
on such observations as he himself had made.” 

Although the above notice of Frye does not 
afford all the information required by your cor- 

ndent CHAaRLEs WY Iz, as to the identity of 
the heads in his possession, it is rage in ad- 
vance, and may serve to relieve his mind of any 
doubts as to their being “merely studies,” as 
Gilpin distinctly states “they are all copied from 
nature.” Whom they represent may be more 
difficult of solution. H. M. 

Doncaster. 

By a mistake of mine, or of the compositors (of 
course I conclude the latter), I am made to say, 
“T have, besides this, five small heads,” instead of 
“male heads.” All the engravings I have seen 
by this master are of one size—that of life. 

WYLIE. 


General Krrxe (4" S, i. 100.)—Vide Notes on 
the Holy Scripture, 2 Mac. ix. 9 (Bishop Wilson's 
Works, vi. 372, Anglo-Catholic library) : — 

“Thus died Herod the Great, who murdered the in- 
fants ; thus died Galerius Maximianus, the author of the 
great and tenth persecution; and thus died Philip the 
Second, King of Spain. And let me add—what I was told 
by an officer of great veracity—thus died General Kirk, 


who had most barbarously put to death so many people in 
the West, who, though they did indeed rebel against 
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i reign, yet very many of them, as the two hun- 
followed Absalom, went and knew no- 
thing, and should not have been used after so barbarous | 


— E. HLA. 


Jouzy (4% S. i. 98.)—Your correspondent, who 
uotes this word from — will also find it in 
haucer. I quote the following from Mr. Tyr- 
whitt’s references : — ; 
Jolly Robin, “a danse,” vide Romaunt of the 
Rose, line 7457, and Troilus and Cressida, line | 
1174, Also — 
“ And forth he goth jolif and amorous,” 

Canterbury Tales, line 3355. 


And 


“ As any jay she light was and jolif.” 
Ibid. line 4152. 
We have it through the French from the Latin | 
jovialis. The French word is jolt now, but jolivetées 
still keeps place in their dictionaries, a word for | 
“ pretty toys.” A. H. | 


Cocxapgs (4 S. i. 126.)—Cocarde, coquarde, 
Fr. Is not our modern cockade, the genuine de- | 
scendant of the ancient top-knot, towpée, crest P—a | 
bunch of ribbons, we now say a “favour.” I think 
it is the “knop” of the Old Testament (Exodus | 
xxy. 31, 1 Kings vii. 24), condemned in Ezekiel | 
xiii. 18, as “ kerchiefs upon the head.” We know | 
the women’s faces were covered in the East; so 
that this additional “kerchief” objected to must 
have been an ornament for the head, and which 
were emphatically preached against, temp. Car. IL., 
from Matthew xxiv. 17, as “top-knot, come 
down !” A. H. 


Maccaners (4" i, 54, 136.)—Since seeing 
F. C. H.’s communication I have read through 
the two books of Maccabees, and the only men- 
tion of the martyrdom of a woman and her seven 
sons occurs in book 11. chap. vii.; but, as no name 
is given, I do not see any reason ‘for supposing 
them to have belonged to the Maccabees, especially 
as acts of general cruelty during that period were 
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| with many others at an early period, but the 


authority for holding it rests on no true founda- 
tion. Iam aware that Gregory Nazianzen, Au- 
gustine, and Chrysostom all speak of the festival, 
but we must remember they are all of the fourth 


/ century. I would ask, what is the object of 


canonising the a Maccabees, and have they 
in any way derived benefit from it ? E. L. 


Inrantry (4" S. i. 53.)—I have always under- 
stood that this term is derived from a celebrated 
body of Spanish soldiers named after the “ In- 
fanta,” and who probably formed the model for 
similar bodies in other countries. The words 
Hussar and Dragoon are similarly derived, and 


| one may conceive it quite possible that either of 


those terms might have become the generic term 
for all horse soldiers, as infantry are for foot. 
E. F. D. C. 


(4** i, 121.) — In the interesting 
note from Str J. Emerson TENNENT he says : — 

“Tt will be remembered that the clock of the church 
at Nivelles struck eleven as the first gun was fired from 
the French centre at Waterloo on that momentous day.” 
(Sunday, June 18, 1815.) 

In Notes on the Battle of Waterloo by the late 
Gen. Sir James Shaw Kennedy it is stated : — 

“ The first firing that took place at the battle of Water- 
loo was at half-past eleven o’clock, a.m. The first cannon- 
shot then fired ‘marked exactly the commencement of 
this great contest.” 

There can be little doubt that, from his position 
as one on the “ staff,” Gen. Sir J. Shaw Kennedy 
is more likely than Alison to be correct in this 
matter; and if so, the congregation at Hythe 
church, however anxiously they listened, could 
not have heard the reverberation of cannon from 
Waterloo at eleven o'clock on that momentous 
day, and therefore the “ remarkable fact” related 
by the late Sir Edmund Head will help us very 
little towards a solution of the “distances tra- 
versed by sound.” G. 8. 

Waltham Abbey. 


common enough. Will F. C. H. therefore kindly 
furnish his authorities? I find from another 
source that the festival is supposed to have oc- 
curred first in the fourth century ; and my reason 


for believing it has no origin previous to the | 


Christian era at /east is, that had this event been an 


isolated case or anything extraordinary, or had the | 


sufferers been thought worthy of unusual honour, 


that fact would have been recorded, and the event | 


yearly celebrated by some festival, such being the 


custom, as we may see from the many instances | 


mentioned in the ‘Maccabees. Thus, then, we see 
no name is mentioned or any hint given that the 


sufferers were Maccabees ; yet, granting they were, | 
still if their martyrdom then was not thought | 


ey of an especial commemoration, why now ? 
t appears to me that the festival was introduced 


INTRODUCTION OF VEGETABLES, ETC.: SEA-KALE 


formed that the Rev. John Frewen, who was 
vicar of Sidbury, near Sidmouth, a.p, 1707-13, 
was the first person that sent sea-kale to the 
| London market; but it seems to have been very 
little appreciated there many years subsequent to 
| this period. An esteemed friend—a long time, 
alas! deceased — who was thoroughly versed 
in horticulture, and most accurate in all he 
said as well as did, told me that his relative, 
Mr. Giles Templeman (of Dorchester ?), was the 
first who sent sea-kale to Covent Garden Market. 
This was probably about the middle of the last 
century ; but the plant was then so little known 


that, the label having been defaced in the carriage 
to London, the contents of the parcel were put 


(4" i. 53, have been credibly in- 
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aside as being “some sort of poisonous root or 
other.” He obtained them from the Chesil beach 
between Weymouth and Portland. But my in- 
formant further related how that his godfather, 
the Rey. Abraham Channing, who was rector of 
Pentridge, Dorset, 1750-80, first cultivated the 
kale as a vegetable in his garden at Pentridge, 
but that he always ate it in the unbleached state. 
There seems to be a little rivalry between the 
sister counties, Dorset and Devon, as to which of 
them may claim the priority of introducing this 
excellent vegetable to our tables. Growing in- 
digenously on the shores of both counties, intel- 
ligent minds were manifestly directed to the 
observation of its useful qualities, and probably 
quite independently one of the other, during the 
progress of the last century; but I think we must 
generously yield the palm to Devon in estimating 
the results. ; W. W.S. 


Tue Drarects or Norra Arrica (4 i. 123.) 
From Adelung’s Mithridates (part iii. P. 50) Mr, 
Brasu will find the following on the Berber 
language, which is largely mixed with Arabic 
{or Punic? ]:—Geo. Hoest, Efterretning om Ma- 


| 


rékos og Fes, Kiobenh., 1779, 4to. (this was | 


translated into German in 1781, 4to, with a voca- 
bulary of the Berber language); Jezr. Jones, Dis- 
sertatio de Lingua Shithensi, in the Dissertationes 
ex Occasione Sylloges Orationum Dominicarum 
Scripte ad Joan, Chamberlayerium, Amstel., 1715; 
Thom. Shaw’s Travels into several Parts of Bar- 
bary and the Levant, Oxf., 1738, fol., with a vo- 
cabulary of the Showiah language, &c.; Voyage de 
Fred. Horneman dans T Afrique Septentrionale, 
traduit de l’ Anglais, et augmenté de Notes et d’un 
Mémoire sur les Oasis, par L. Langlés, Par., 1803, 
with linguistic notices by J. Horneman (this is the 
best); Bemerkungen iiber die Sprache von Syuah, yon 
W. Marsden. Chenier has noticed this language in 
his Recherches sur les Arabes. Speaking of the 
Amazig=Shilha, the Kabylen=Cabayli=Gebali, 
the Tuaryck and the Tibbo, Adelung says (part 
iii. p. 45), “ All these nations use one language.” 
He only knows Tuaryck from Horneman above 
cited, and says this people possess the whole 
country between “Fezzan, Marokko, Tombuktu, 
Sudan, Bornu, and the seat of the Tibbo.” 
T. J, Bucktown. 

Wiltshire Road, Stockwell, S.W. 

Mr. R. Brasa will find some valuable observa- 
tions on the Berber tribes in George R. Gliddon’s 
Otia A-gyptiaca, p. 116—*“ Excursus on the Origin 
of some of the Berber Tribes of Nubia and Libya.” 

R. C. 


Cork, 

“CrEAN aS A Wuistte” (3° xi. 466.)— 
Any one who has witnessed the manufacture of a 
rustic whistle can be at no loss for the origin of 
this saying. A piece of young ash about four 


inches long and the thickness of a finger is ham. 
mered all over with the handle of a knife unti] 
the bark is disengaged from the wood and capable 
of being drawn off. A notch and a cut or two 
having been made in the stick, the cuticle is re- 
placed and the instrument complete. When 
stripped of its covering, the white wood with its 
colourless sap presents the cleanest appearance 
imaginable — the very acme of cleanness, A per- 
son devoid of a lively imagination, for want of a 
more definite comparison, sometimes exclaims, 
“ She is as yellow as yellow;” or, “ He turned ag 
white as white;” but “ As clean as clean” could 
not more effectually express the purity of con- 
dition than “ As clean as awhistle.” C. P. T, 


Livine Sxeteton S. i. 138.)—This pheno- 
menon, referred to by JAYDEE, was named Claude 
Ambroise Seurat. A long description of him will 
be found in Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. i., under 
July 26. C. W. M, 


LiguTenant Brace S. xii. 346.) — The 
Worcester Journal for August 16, 1750, says,— 

“ At our assizes last week were tried, &c.. . . . On the 
Saturday morning came on the trial of Thurloe Brace, 
Esq., for the murder of one of the watchmen of this city ; 
when he was acquitted—to the entire satisfaction of the 
court. A greater number of persons of distinction was in 
town than had been known for many years before at an 
assizes.” 


The offence was committed in the month of 
January, and a coroner’s inquest was held in Feb- 
ruary, the watchman having lived more than a 
fortnight. A strong feeling would seem to have 
existed, for it says the jurymen were locked up in 
the dark, and at last returned a verdict of wilful 
murder. This verdict is printed in emphasised 
type. F. N. G. 

Portrait oF Minton (3" iv. 26; vii. 405. 
In one of Charles Lamb’s letters to Wordsw 
(Talfourd’s Final Memorials, vol. i. p. 191), he 
says that his brother has just picked up for a few 
shillings “ an undoubtable picture of Milton,” and 
adds, “ You need only see it to be sure that itis 
the original of the heads in Tonson’s editions.” 
The letter is given without a date, but from its 
position in the volume it appears to have been 
written in 1815. In a subsequent letter (p. 201) 
he again alludes to the portrait, — “‘ My brother's 
picture of Milton is very finely painted.” Will 
this note help to throw any light on Mr. Scwanr’s 
query ? (3S. iv. 26.) Can it be the same pic- 
ture to which I referred in my note? (3"* 5. vil 
405.) F, Noreats. 


Dice (4* 8, i. 28, 89, 136, 179.)—The inserip- 
tion on the die is as follows :—O, 1; ‘e i.e. Alma] 


V[enus], 2; EST, 3; OPTI, 4; CAME, 
Cape, 5; AL1 AOR, i.e. [Aleator], 6; formin 
altogether the sentence —“ Alma Venus est opti 
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Cape, Aleator!” that is, “The highest throw is | which rendered Dr. Roeers’s list such a mass of 
my wish! Wake it, Dicer!” “Alma Venus” was | confusion to all but the initiated. “John Todd” 
the slang term for the highest number; probably | turns out to be an old song which has been pro- 
because that goddess was often sacrificed to by | bably reset by Lady Nairn; and I may also add, 
winners at the gaming table. Epwarp Kriyg. | that her versions of “Cauld kail in Aberdeen,” 
and “ The Lass o’ Gowrie,” are not the popular 


Wiows' Cunistran Names (4® 8. i. 148.) — ones, nor are they likely to become such. 


CLERICUS means, may a widow still correctly 
herself “ Mrs. William Johnson,” “ Mrs. Ed- Srpyey 
ward Maxwell,” for instance—of course she must, | _ W8sTon (4" S. i. 173.)—At the end of 
for what else can she do? To call herself Mrs. | /Vestonorum Familie Antiquissime ex agro Staf- 
Johnson or Mrs. Maxwell would be to take the | ford, Genealogia, 1632, there is acopy 0 a certifi- 
name of the representative of the family’s wife. | cate (from the book of certificates in the Office of 
To call herself Mrs. Mary Johnson, Mrs. Ann Max- | Arms) by. Jerome, second Earl of Portland, in 
well, would be fo assume what is now considered | which it is stated that by his wife, the Lady 
a spinster’s brevet rank when she feels herself too | Frances Stewart, he had the Lady Henrietta 
old for “ Miss.” P. P, | Maria Weston and the Lady Frances Weston. 


Sint ‘ | The genealogy compiled in 1632 does not re- 

Lapy Sones (48, i. 130.) —Mr. | cord further of these ladies, nor make 
wey GILPIN may impugn my want of precision, | mention of Lady Mary. Lord Portland did not 
but he will find on examination that all my state- | die until 1662; it is not therefore impossible that 
ments respecting Lady Nairn and her songs are | he may have had a daughter Mary; but as in the 
thoroughly correct. She composed songs Com~ | Extinct Peerages of Banks and Burke that name 
meneing “ Cauld kail in Aberdeen,’ ms Kind Robin | precedes Lady Frances, and as in the certificate 
lo’es me,” “ Saw ye na m Peggy,” “ There grows | Leap Henrietta has the additional name of Maria, 
a bonny brier bush,” and the popular version of it is more than probable that there has been a 


“The lass o' Gowrie.” Itis most true, songs com- | confusion of names, and that the Pee are in 
mencing in these or similar words have been H. M. Vane. 


very fully an icularly in m lern Scott a 
Minstrel (rain. 1855-7, 6 vols.), work which is Sir Ricuarp (3" 8. xii. 304.) —The 
in the public libraries, I did not think it needful | Rev. John Robinson is not a myth. I knew his 
to enter into the subject in my communication to | 8°% (now deceased), who was curate of Skipton- 
“N.&Q.” At the same time I confess that I | in-Craven, and Under-Master at the Grammar 

t to have used the word versions. In reply | School. He once showed me a classical dictionary 
A a Grurm’s query, I may simply state thet 1 | edited by the Rey. John Robinson, D.D., Master 


received undeniable proof that Lady Nairn com- | of the Free Grammar School at Ravenstone Dale, 


posed th Less | Westmoreland. He assured me that it was com- 
menci » | piled by his father, who was then living. I am 


“John Todd,” I can affirm with equal certainty, | almost sure that Sir Richard Phillips was the 
is her ladyship’s composition. To these remarks | publisher. Dr. Robinson was much employed as 
I beg to add that a volume will speedily appear |” editor, and I have heard that he sometimes lent 
which, to use Mr. Giiprx’s words, will contain | his name, I believe that he was not a collegian, 
“her legitimate songs,” along with “ whatever | and that his degree was a Scotch or German one. 
may now be gathered relative to her life and writ- | J. H. Dixon. 
ings.” I shall be glad to receive communications | Gznrrat Ricwarp Marnew (3" S. xii. 433.)— 
from such persons as possess any particulars of in- | In reply to the query from M. M. respecting the 
formation respecting her ladyship and her writings. | unfortunate General murdered after his defeat 
: _ CHARLES Rogers, LL.D. | at Bednore by Tippoo Saib, M. M. will find that 
Snowdown Villa, Lewisham, 8.E. | his name was Matthews, not Mathew. As I write 
I am glad to find that the volume of the Lays | from the other side the Atlantic, I am without 


from Strathearn, mentioned by Dr. Rrupavtt, books of reference; but I rather think that he is 


definitely settles the authorship of Lady Nairn’s | stated in Burke’s Gentry to have been of the 
songs, with perhaps a few unimportant exceptions, | county of Durham, and to have left a daughter, 
Therefore we have only now to invite contribu- | married to a gentleman of that county,—possibly 
tions of interest respecting her personal history. | the name was Burdon, but my memory is not 
In remodelling or adapting a line or verse of an | clear. 

old song—of which the volume contains sixteen We know that he had amassed great wealth, 
different examples—she has in all instances re- , and that his brother, Lieutenant Matthews of the 
tained the original titles; and it was the copying , Indian Navy, was lost on the coast of India while 
of this peculiarity, without note or comment, | conveying it to England from Bombay. 
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The Earls of Llandaff referred to by M. M. de- ellow colour, as appeared in the translati : 
from a now of the ancient | A.D. 864. 
‘amily of Mathew of Glamorganshire. According to A: the to deri 

Although, as in the case of the gallant and ill- | the island gestans tn the Red See patel 
used Admiral Thomas Mathew, the name is con- | Greeks obtained a yellow stone) which recei 
stantly misspelt “Mathews,” I doubt General | as in a vessel, the light of the sun, symbolises 
Richard Matthews having claimed to descend | that which stores up the rays of the Sun of Righ- 
from it. ; | teousness, the Holy Catholic Church. 

A well-known dissenting minister, who re-| Dingy yellow is symbolical of faithlessness, de- 
cently wrote his experiences of slavery in the ceit, and jealousy. In art, Judas is general] 
United States, is stated to descend from a brother | sapecemnted in garments of a dirty yellow pa 
of George Mathew of Radyr, who settled in Ire- | in allusion to his crime. On the windows of the 
land on his marriage with the widow of Viscount church of Ceffonds in Cham e, which date 
Thurles (mother of the great Duke of Ormonde), from the sixteenth century, he is thus clothed, 
receiving several manors from his half-brother, | In several countries the law ordained that Jews 
and who died there in 1636. | should be clothed in yellow because they had 

Of this branch James Mathew, of Two-mile- | betrayed the Lord. In enn the doors of traitors 
Borris, Tipperary, left an illegitimate son, who | were daubed with yellow, and in Spain the 
was father of the excellent “Father Mathew.” vestments of the executioner used to be either 

GUALTEMORE. red or yellow. Jonn Praeor, 


Tue Law or ARMs “¥ S. i. 153.)—The right |_ Gold expressed the natural sun, and yellow was 
to coat-armour is clearly an honour, and is con- | the emblem of gold. La Columbiére, in remark- 
ferred by the kings-of-arms to such persons as | ing the relation which exists between gold and 
they consider fit by virtue of the letters patent of | ye low, says that, as the yellow from the sun 
their offices. If the sovereign can delegate a | may be called the highest of colours, so gold is 
herald to invest a foreign potentate with the Order | the noblest of metals. Yellow vestments may, 
of the Garter, why should she not also have the | then, well express the nobility and excellence of 
power to authorise one of her officers-of-arms to | confessors. In the Brachmin mythology one of 
confer coat-armour on any of her subjects ? the names of Vischnou is Narayana, i. ¢. wearer 

Noble (p. 158) informs us that Queen Eliza- of yellow robes. St. Peter was represented by 
beth — the illuminators of the middle ages with a | erase 
“procured in 1566 an Act of Parliament to confirm the | Tbe. The above-quoted author in his Sei 
corporation of the kings and heralds at arms, or as it has Héroique says that yellow (or gold) in heraldry 
been called an exemplification of the letters patent | indicates, of the Christian virtues, faith; of mun- 
an to the heraldic body, relative to their privi- | dane qualities, love and constancy. W. G. 
eges. 


F F F The yellow antependium, &c., employed ac- 

om cording to the Sarum use, on the festivals of con- 

; A. E. M__| fessors, is symbolical of the “ robe of glory,” with 

, * | which those who have “ witnessed a good con- 

Conours: (4" §, i. | fession” of the Holy Name of Jesus, are clothed. 

171.)—Yellow is the symbol of the love and of | According to the Western use, generally observed 

the wisdom of God, and of that “robe of glory” | in the Anglican Church (and which at all times 

with which those who have confessed the name | seems to be the most appropriate), white is used 

of Jesus are clothed. The symbol of yellow ema- | on the festivals of all saints not being =a 
nates from the symbol of red (divine love), and | and is symbolical of joy and purity. F. H. 


white (divine wisdom). In old illuminations St. 
Peter is often represented with a yellow robe,| “SEDER Oram,” Ero. (4" S. i. 195.)—This book 
and even in China yellow is considered a symbol | W8S written » - M. van Helmont, and is in- 
of faith. In the sacristy of the monastery of | cluded in the of his works in the Biographe 
Centule, about the year 831, were five silk chasu- Universelle, xx. 20. The writer of the memoir 
bles of yellow (galne) ; also three of quince colour | (M. Weiss) observes that Reimmann (Histor. 
meine). The — Basil of Macedon and | 4theismi) says: — 

sent among other presents to Pope Hadrian | “Qu'il n’a point paru, depuis I’invention de Pimpri- 
IL., about the year 870, a vestment of a deep yellow | mérie, de livre aussi rempli d’absurdités, d’idées singu- 
colour (diacitrinum). Leo of Ostia relates that | litres et contre & la foi. 
Pandulph, Prince of Capera, took away from the | Mr. W. R. Alger’s Critical History ¢ the 
monastery of Capua “achasuble of lemoncolour” | Doctrine of a Future —_ (Philadelphia, 1864,) 

lio 


u 


(cetrinam). The chasuble in which St. Ragno- | includes a “Complete Bibliography of the subject 
bert, Bishop of Bayeux, was buried, was of a | compiled by Ezra Abbot.” The book inquired 
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after, with its English translation, form Nos. 478- 
479 of this work, and have this note appended :— 

“ i nd curious book see Adelung’s Gesch. 
der On ‘Narrheit, iv. 307-310 ; the Unschuldige 
Nachtrichten, 1704, p. 650, ff. ; also p. 753, f.; Baumgar- 
ten’s Nachtrichten von merkw. Biichern, iv. 512-520; and 
Clément, Bibl. curieuse, ix. 376.” 

W.E.A.A. 


” Joynson Street, Strangeways. 
Commoners’ Supporters (4" S. i. 73.)—The 


heads of the Scottish clans use supporters. One is | 


rised at the number of Scotch commoners who 
do so. Some, not all, English commoners use | 
them by mistake. A knight banneret (now an | 


unused dignity) had them, and the families have | (Tinsley Brothers.) 


sometimes continued them from ignorance, as 
may have been the case with other orders con- | 
ferring supporters. The College of Arms could | 
give a correct list. I doubt if it could easily be 
obtained, if obtained at all, elsewhere. |e 


Heratpic (4" S. i. 171.) —It would appear 
that a husband has the + ¢ 1, to impale the 
arms of a deceased wife; 2, to use a first wife's 
arms, after he shall have married a second time. 
Gerard Legh, in making mention of the marshal- 


“Ifa man marry two wives, they shall be both placed 

on the left side in the same escutcheon with him, as party 

pale, The first wife’s coat shall stand on the chief 

and the second on the base. Or, he may set them 

in pale with his own: the first wife’s coat next to 

himself, and his second uttermost. And if he have three 

wives, then the two first matches shall stand on the chief 

and the third shall have the whole base. And if he 

ve a fourth wife, she must participate the one half of 

the base with the third wife, and so they will seem to be 
so many coats q 3 

Guillim (Display of Heraldry, sect. vi.) adds :— 

“ But here you must observe that these forms of im- 


ings are meant of a coats, whereby the hus- 


d stood in ov of advancing his family, 
through the possibility of receiving issue, that so those 


hereditary possessions of his wife might be united to his 
patrimony.” 

A modern authority marshals in one escutcheon 
the coats of a man and his seven wives: his own 
in the middle, with his four first on the dexter 
side, and the other three on the sinister side. 

H. M. Vane. 

Eaton Place. 


(4" i. 147, 211.)—I cannot e 
with F. C, that “this is merely 
Vineial pronunciation of the word lank.” "Since I 
sent my “N. & Q.” on the subject, I have had 
secasion to consult a Dutch dictionary, and I find 
that “ Lenig = supple, soft, pliable, easily bent,” 
md in this respect agrees with the more ancient 
Danish word ledmyg. 
Bane is another local word which has lon 
me, but I now think it may be deriv 
the Dutch « Bijna = near to, next, ad- 


Miscellaneous. 


| joining” ; and this again agrees with behenge, a 
| Danish word having the same meanings. A 
_ country woman said to me not long ago,—“ My 
| dowter weyves bane to her, an heerd o ut hoo 
sed.” On inquiry I found that the looms at 
_ which the two girls worked were situated close 
to each other. T. T. W. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Life of David Garrick ; from original Family Papers 
and numerous published unpublished 
Perey Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. In two volumes. 


On March 2, 1737, Lichfield saw two of her sons take 
their departure for the great metropolis. The elder, 
then only twenty-eight, had found little success in school- 
keeping, and, with a few pounds and a half-finished 
tragedy in his pockets, went forth in hopes to get work 
“ asa translator from the Latin or French ; ” the younger, 
who had been one of his few pupils, to complete his edu- 
cation and to follow the profession of the law. Full of 
hope and sanguine of success as they may have been, little 
could Samuel Johnson and David Garrick—for of them 
we are speaking — have anticipated, as they journeyed, 
what a brilliant career was before them, and that in the 
fulness of time they should both be laid among the 
honoured dead in Westminster Abbey. Of that levi- 
athan of literature, Dr. Johnson, Boswell has given us a 
Life which will be read and re-read till the end of time. 
Of “ little Davy,” his friend and companion, who, having 
eschewed law and wine-selling, and donned the buskin 
in Goodman’s Fields, in October, 1741, and taken the 
town by storm, became the friend and associate of all that 
was eminent socially or intellectually —of David Gar- 
rick, no biography at all worthy of the man or of his 
— has yet been given to the world. Arthur Murphy’s 

ife of Garrick, which appeared shortly after the death 
of the great actor, is a dull and disappointing book, with 
not even accuracy to compensate for its dulness ; while 
Tom Davies’ Memoirs is a far pleasanter book, but marked 
by a very unfriendly tone towards Garrick, The two 
ponderous quarto volumes of Garrick Correspondence, 
edited by James Boaden in 1831, though furnishing of 
course much valuable materials for a suitable biography, 


| left such a biography still to be desired. To supply a 


life of Garrick which should show that, great as was his 
fame as an actor, his career as an English gentleman in 
private life was not less remarkable, appears to have been 
the object proposed to himself by Mr. Fitzgerald in the 
work before us: and very successfully has he carried it 
out. He has exhibited great industry in the accumula- 
tion of his materials and skill in using them. The result 
is, a couple of handsomely printed volumes, pleasantly 
written, rich in illustrations of the history of the stage, 
in pictures of social life, and in characteristic anecdotes 
of the notabilities with whom the great actor associated. 

Books ReckitveD.— 

A Collection of Private Devotions for the Hours of Prayer, 
compiled by John Cosin, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 
(Parker.) 

The First Part of the Practical Christian : being the Prac- 
tice of Self-Examination, By R. Sherlock, D.D., &c. 
( Parker.) 

Two of a series of reprints of well-known devotional 
works, likely to be popular, not only from the character 
of the works themselves, but from the neat and inexpen- 
sive form in which they are now brought out. 
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The Poetical Works of Samuel Lover. (Routledge.) 

Samuel Lover has written some of the sweetest and 
most popular of modern lyrics; and we cannot doubt 
that this collection of his poetical works will be welcome 
to a large circle of the admirers of this favourite song- 
writer. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &e., of the following Books, to be sent direct 

to the Cy by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
are given for that purpose: — 

or rae Jews. Last edition; but the 

large 8vo size, with lines round each page. 

Wanted by Rev. W. Scott, 56, Albany Street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


wen's Acmawace, 1848, Coloured. 
cawoop's Macazine. Complete set. Parts or bound. 
Cuarrin’s Manas ow Porreny ano Poncetary. 
nus’ or Portixe. 
Hottannia Zeranoim, &c., ac fideliter, Petri Scriverii. 


“Wanted by E. Clulow 4 Son, 36, Victoria Street, Derby. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
or ow Anr.—All Additions and Cor- 
shouki be addressed to 


rections 
London, W. 

R. M.D. The letter to the Durham County Advertiser enclosed in 
your communication conveyed so grave a charge want of a 
against the authorities of one ef our national establishments, that 
could not believe but it was founded in some mistake. We enor Bhan 

fore printing it, made inquiries into the fact, and learned that a letter 

acknowledgment was forwarded to in M ne. and re- 
tarned through the Post Office “not kno sense of 
justice will no doubt induce him to set the ‘sith Ape readers 
Se ieee in which the charge appeared. 


the Batter, ’ have hitherto remained almost a sealed unless b by mean: 
defect 


J.P. Ashton.) If will ly condense his 
Long our Correspondent greatl, 


note on Somerset it shall be 


J. Greson. “ Kissing the King's hand for a regiment” 
her form of the custom ary still prevails on being presented to the | 
Epwarp Pracoce. vtholemen Howlett died in . 1928. Vide 
“N.a& Q.” ist 8. vii. nd the Gentlemen's M: March, | 
1828, p. 277. —.For the ship History he Civil Wars in | 
see” N. Q.” 2nd 8. i 


J. Veaxon, Lowth's 8s. had at 
Teo ras Lane, Nichols on Collec- 
tanea 
ster. Fur Historical Memoirs ‘hy of Vernon ( 
prim end 'Prestwich's apply to John Russell 


Oortrs. The Polyglott edition of Pope's Essay and Gray's Elegy we 


are not scarce. 


25, Parliament! Street, Westmin- | 


Small paper Copies, 31. 13s. 6d. ; Large paper, Sl. 5s, 
PORTFOLIO OF FRAGMENTS, 
relative to the 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, AND 
GENEALOGIES 

of the 
COUNTY PALATINE AND DUCHY OF LANCASHIRE, 


Embellished with of Views, Seats, Arms, Seals 


nd Antiqui 
Third Edition, with Additions rt ae: edited by 


JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A, 


Editor of the forthcoming new edition of “ Bai: History 
Lancaghire,” and many works of Lancashire 


MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE & SONS beg to announce that 
engaged in reprinting this famous Lancashire book, which is ‘now re 
scarce, and which, when met with in sales, always salen 
The work is replete with family pedigrees, portraits, &c. otwith- 
standing the great cost which, as a matter of course, must be iveurred 
in the production of such an elaborate volume, the price will be such as 
to bring it within the means of a very large an of purchasers. 


he great deficiency of the former editions is the want of an index, 
The new edition will contain not only a copious general index, 
a ial index to the coats of arms. 
e of the chief characteristic features of this work is that it con- 
tains | the largest collection in print of engraved coats of arms of Lan. 
cashire families, as well as many of Cheshire, Yernchine, and other 
counties. For the want of a special index to the coats of arms, thes 
8 of a long 


and fatiguing search through about 540 is will be sup- 
plied in the present omen by a full index “o the coats of arms 

The size of the book 1 be similar to oo editions, viz. fools- 
cap folio, but a small will be Paper 
51. Ss. ; in this latter iti is intended to print “the na 
it. Asin the case of “ Baines's Lancashire. Treditions 
of Lancashire,” a limited number will be and those who 
wish to secure copies Id 'y appl to the booksellers 
=~ Publishers propose to -— the announced prices before pabli- 

on. 

#a® A list of families whose armorial in the 

can be obtained on application letter to L. GE 


London: G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS. Manchester: L. C. GENT. 


EETH. — MR. WARD, 8.M. = Oxford 
Street, fully intimates that over ears’ practical 
rience enables him to insert FALSE TE TEETH ‘vithout the lesst 

m, on the most improved and scientific principles, whereby a correct 

articulation, mastication, and a firm attachment to the mouth 
are insured, fying detection, without the use of injurious and ua- 
sightly wires. i 

on platinised silver 7s. 6d., complete set 6/.; on platine Iés., 

set 9/.; on from 15s., complete from 121.; filling 5. Old seta 
refitted or bought.—N.B. Practical dentist to the many 
years. Testimonials undeniable. free. 


Kawroanoo Fowler's Southern hts and Shadows, 
1858, was published by Sampson Low, 47, Ludgate Hi 

D. 3. K. Chalk Sunda has been twice noticed, see our 2nd 8. Mf. 207, 
and 3rd 8. ix. 494. Con it also an article in the ist 8. iv. 501. 


Case for P belting the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.”" is now | 


A Reading 
oad may be hac of 
by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 
«@ Cases for binding the yolumes of “N. & Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“ Nores Quenies”™ is at noon on Friday,and is also 
issued in Mowrnty Paats. The Subscription for Corizs 
siz Months forwarded direct Pt we the Publisher (including the Half- 
yea: uch may be paid by Post Office Orders 

at the Strand af Surra, 43, 
gLLINGTON Street, W.C., where also all Communications 
vor tue Eprror should be addressed. 


“ Nores & Queares” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Booksellers and ls. 6d.; | 


ll be found superior to any teeth ever befo method 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
will support and e teeth that are loose, 


restore articulatio: d Deca ose, and ls 
ation and m tion. ra 
dered sound and useful i Fleet Street. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


E PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all order 


ENEALOGY “AND FAMILY HISTORY. 
Authentic Pedigrees deduced from the Public Records and 

Private Sources. infomation given respecting Armorial Beari 

Estates, Advowsons, Manors, &c. Translations “of Ancient Deeds 

Records, Researches made in the British Museum. 

Ment. DOLMAN, ESQ.., 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


RAWING “EXTRAORDINARY. —« The 
LIMNER,” or Mechanical Draughtsman (registered), invented 
y GEORGE BELL, ESQ., late of the Government School of 
pA any person to copy Engravings, Drawings and Paintings, to 
sketch Landscapes, Portraits, &c., from Nature. 
to the student.” Price 2s\; free. 27 stamps.—_F. HARDWICK, | 
City 200,000 sold. Established 


Road, London, E.C. ‘Agents wanted ; 
two years. 


Good Cream-laid Note, tty and 4 ream. 
Super Thick — 


28. 6d. 
Eaten Stra Paper (letter “Ferre ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per 
on Paper (various sizes), ru or iain, 48., 58. 6s. Gs. per ream. 
6s. pe 


Monogram. two letters, from 6s. 6d.; Ditto, three letters, 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Sketch, ls. 
Colour Stamping ( Relief), reduced to | 
PARTRIDGE & 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


; 
4 
| 
var 
Folio sent 
i 
4 
| 
R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Flest 
has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
EETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so Paste 
; resemble the nstural teeth as not to be distinguished from the ori 
| 
| 
1 
1 
‘ 
; 
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N Ix POUNDS PER WEEK WATSON'S OLD PALE SHERRY. 
jozen 
IDENT OF OF ANY IND, (if not returned). Three ato. all England 
be ty an Asse of from £3 to #6 Ss. and Wales. Per Octave—l4 galls. (cask include 
ua 
RAILWAY ERS’ ASSURANCE snd Weise of per denen. tl 
IRE, OMPANY. to all England and Wales. 
. Seals, apply te, the to ates at the Railway Stations, to the W.D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
W.J. VIAN, Secretary. Terms, Net Cash. 
EWING MACHINES. MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the finest 
very T H 0 M 0. | pri verry on a mes ‘x 
| Street, corner mn . blished 1 . 
~~ HE CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. Full Price Lists post free on application. 
rs. 
as, ad- | 


MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. Catalogues sent free. 


\ “wees Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 
y “A. New and Valuable Preparation of Cocoa. 


FRY’ 
ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 
In and 1b. packets. 


¥. THOMAS &Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, | 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 
At 36s. ogy deaen. © fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. THE MAYFAIR SHERRY 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to their 
PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET. 
At 18s., 20s., 248., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 428., 488., 608., 72s., 848., 968, 


W20 DINNER SHERRY, 
sellers, Sold by Grocers and Druggists. ‘At 24s, and 80s. per dozen. * 
pabli- J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. Superior Golden Sherry ..........+.+ssseeessseees ++ 368. and 42s, : 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown ...... 48s., 54s., and 60s, 
HOCK and MOSELLE aw 
= BROWN AND POLSON'’S MOSELLE 4 
ENT. CORN FLOUR | Port from fire 
</> for CHAMPAGNE, 
ford bee 48s., and 60s. 
ildren’ het teinberg, Liebfraumilch 
Ch Diet. 60s. 728., ‘oun to Braunberger, 
correct 668., 788.; very choice Champagne, ° ne old Sac almeey, 
BREAKFAST. Freatignec, ermuth, Constantia. Lachryma Christi imperial Tokay, 
and other rare wines. ne nec Brandy, 60s. an 
om Sh EPPS coco dozen. Foreign Liqueurs every description. 
1. On receipt of a o-eiiee order, or reference, any quantity will be i 
pd vers very agre cable character of this preparation | forw tely by 
favourite. Invi ti d sustar 
with a and grateful flavour HEDG ES & BUTLER, 
—— apztied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. i 
treet, fast by Geamee who never before used Cocoa. Brighton : 30, King's Road. } hi 
ICIAL -- (Originally established a.p. 1667.) 
ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 
>. ond { NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. ey 
nethod ica, Lumbago, Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver — Prervous CURE F BY THE PATENT ADJUSTING 
nm, and Functional Disorders.&c__ON LOAN. CU TIVE AND ELECTRIC-BE 
teed to CH ATM BANDS BELT, Sufferers from Debility, Painful Indigestion 
ad ren- gratis for a week. Price’ power. ness, can now cure Make * Guaranteed 
me! in Europe, protect er jesty’s Great Seal. 
bined Bands for restoring exhausted Vitel Enerxy, to 40s. One Stamp, by vit JAMES,  Ekctrician to the 
L os! ), Percy House, ord Square, 
PULVERMACHER, No. 200, Regent N.B.—Medicine and Fees fe to the leading 
Stent, W pndon. Physicians of Day. ) 
als DINNEFoRD's FLUID MAGNESIA.— | J)HEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, &.— 
HEART The best FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH COLES'S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea- 
en EADACHE, GOUT, AND INDIGESTION : and weed, is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Kheumatism, 
rom ena for delicate constitutions, especial] adapted for | whether acute or chronic, as well as for Spinel Affections. Contrac- 
N CH N, INFANTS, NNEFORD CO., | tions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, ac. It is aiso an 
, New Bond Street, wy and of all Chemis: admirable application for Chilblaing, The Pamphiet wil! be forwarded 


. OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. — 
persons sfflicted with bad legs. sores, ulcers, and skin disease 

re! t ints 


outward ailment this wonderful Ointm 
‘ ent brings about the most bene- 
ficial results c king ceration, and 


restoring ins, rheumatic 
y tortures, 
orercome by ail — + - ngs. and contracted sinews, may be 
rubbing this cooling into theskin. In 
us 


fil maladies uration, the Pills should 
desired cure. 


hasten the the last seeds of the disorder, and to 


for one postage- 


id by T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, in Bottles, 2s. 9d 


» 48. oa. and lls. each, and by all Chemists. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 

recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Todipetion. 

hey act asa powerful tonic and gentle oom ; are aad mn their 

operation ; safe under any circ and t "pereems 
can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

tw Bottles at is. ijd., 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, in every town in the 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. I. Manon 14, 


Just out, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s., by post for 65 stamps, 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION,” 
By EUGENE RIMMEL, 
(Juror and Reporter, 1862 ; Assistant Commissioner, 1867). 


A COMPLETE REVIEW OF THE GREAT WORLD'S FAIR OF 1867, WITH ABOVE ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY ENGRAVINGS, ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF INTEREST, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
To be had also of the Author, 96, Strand; 128, Regent Street ; and 24, Cornhill. 


Next Week will be published, No, IX. for APRIL of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 

Price One Shilling. 

CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
Published on the 16th of every Month, 


THE LIFE OF DAVID GARRICK. From 

Sources. By FEROY FITZUEWALD, vols. Sro, with 

A SAXON’S REMEDY FOR IRISH DIS- 
i 4 In 1 vol. (Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Notice: A New Novel by W. H. Russell. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOCTOR BRADY. 
BY RUSSELL, L1-D. of the Times. Reprinted from 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A New Novel. By 
WILLIAM BLACK. 3 vols. 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By PrERcy 
FITZGERALD, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” “The Second 
Mrs. Tilloteon,” &c. In 3 vols. 


THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE; or, 
Pamages from the Life and Correspondence of HERBERT AINS- 


NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS: a New Novel. 
the HON. MRS. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, Author 
“ Three Hundred a Year.” 3 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine Street, Strand. 


Just published, Second Edition, with the Author's latest 
in 2 vols. medium 8vo, extra cloth, gilt tops, price 3is. 6d. 


ih INQUIRY into the DIFFERENCE of STYLE 


observable ANCIENT at especial], 
land. with HINTS on GL NTING. By the 

Drawings, by Philip Delamotte, F.8.A. 


Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & CO. 


from the Author's 


In a few Days, 8vo, price 6d., by post, 7d. 


UR PHARISAISM: A Sermon preached at St- 


Paul's, Knightsbridge, Ash Wed 1 
B. PUSEY, of Osteen: the REV: 


] 


In a few Days, in | vol., demy 8vo, 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS ON LATTER 
TIMES 


By J. VAN PRAET. 
Edited by the RIGHT HON. SIR EDMUND HEAD, BART.K.CB, 
“ SIR ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, BART. 


Charles the Fifth. 
nd the | inal Richelieu. 
iret English Revolution. 


illiam the Third. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


The Du 


Now seedy, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
GIANTS AND DWARFS. 
By EDWARD J. WOOD, ESQ, 
Author of “Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


NEW BOOKS. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 
D'AZEGLIO. Translated, with Bots and an Introduction, by 
COUNT MAFFEL. 2 vols. post 8vo. on 


THE OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History of 
the Sea and ite Inhabitants. By LOUIS FIGUIER. Deng om 
with 427 Illustrations, 20s. (This 


ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By oe 
ESQUIROS. Post 8vo, its. 6d. Thas day. 
HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the Hox. 
ROBERT 11 LYTTON (Owen Meredith). 2 vols. crown Svo, with 
EDWIN the FAIR, and ISAAC COMNENUS. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, D.C.L. Fifth Edition. Foo, oS 
LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By J. A 


8T. JOHN. 2 vols. pcst 8vo, 18s. 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by the REV. ALEXANDER DYCK. vole 


THE WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOB. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 2is. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the County of Middlessmt 
and Published by WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, of 43 Wellington Street, Strand, in the said County.—Saturday, March 14, 1988. 
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